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THE GREAT JEWISH CHARITIES OF AMERICA. 
III. 


THE TOURO INFIRMARY OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Tuis excellent institution, as its name implies, is situated in New 
Orleans, and owes its origin to the benevolence of the late Judah 
Touro of that city. Always foremost in good works during his life- 
time, this noble philanthropist has immortalized his name by the num- 
ber of bequests left to public charities and institutions, not the least 
worthy of which is the one which forms the subject of the present 
sketch. ° Within a few months after his death, his executors, Rezin 
Davis Shepherd, Aaron Keppel Josephs, Gershom Kursheedt, and 
Pierre A. D. Cazenave, together with Messrs. George Jonas and Benja- 
min Florance and Rev. James K. Gutheim, proceeded to carry out the 
will of the venerable founder, by taking possession of the buildings and 
lots on the corner of Calliope and New Levee streets, which had been 
bequeathed for that purpose, and organizing a society for “ affording sur- 
gical and medical aid, comfort and protection to deserving and needy 
Israelites.” Obtaining a charter of incorporation on May 1st, 1854, the 
new society commenced its existence on May 15, under the following 
board of administration: George Jonas, President; R. D. Shepherd, 
Vice-President ; B. Florance, Treasurer ; Rev. J. K. Gutheim, Secre- 
tary; P. Cazenave, A. K. Josephs, and G. Kursheedt, Directors. 

There being no fund provided for the management of the institution, 
the directors, desirous of commencing operations forthwith, leased the 
property for five years to Dr. J. Bensadon, a resident physician of New 
Orleans, to be used by him for his own purposes and benefit as a hos- 
pital, on the condition that he would receive and treat free of all 
charge, and at all times during the continuance of his lease, all the 
sick Jewish poor who may apply or be sent to him. In this way the 
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infirmary was opened on May 27, 1854, from which time until May 
10, 1855, sixty-two patients were received. From that date until 
November 15, of the same year, thirty-nine patients were treated, 
thus showing a total of one hundred and one patients who received 
the benefits of the charity during a term of eighteen months. Of this 
number, seventy-nine were cured and twenty-two died. The direc- 
tors during this time, and for three years afterward, personally de- 
frayed all the extra expenses incurred which did not come within the 
agreement with Dr. Bensadon. 

For over four years, the society consisted only of the members of 
the board—the original incorporators. On February 22, 1858, however, 
it was proposed to elect additional members, and Messrs. N. M. Simp- 
son, L. B. Cain, Joseph Simon, Isaac Hart, and Abraham Haber 
joined the society. Mr. Joseph Simon then entered the board in place 
of Mr. A. K. Josephs. 

On May 15, 1859, Dr. Bensadon’s contract expired, and was re- 
newed for two years, with the understanding that he was to pay a cer- 
tain fixed rent for the buildings, in addition to the previous arrange- 
ment of receiving the poor. On July 6th of the same year a con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted. 

On June 19, 1860, Messrs. S. Friedlander, M. Goldman, H. Kauf- 
man, Joseph Magner, L. Regensberger, B. Da Silva, L. H. Joseph, 
and Wm. Davis were elected members. At the annual meeting in 
this year a new board of officers was formed, and the following gentle- 
men were elected: George Jonas, President ; Rev. James K. Gutheim, 
Vice-President ; Isaac Hart, Treasurer; L. H. Joseph, Secretary ; N. 
M. Simpson, Joseph Simon, and B. Florance, Directors. 

On October 15, 1861, Dr. Bensadon’s second contract expired. It 
was then thought advisable, in consequence of the war and other 
considerations, to suspend for a time the working of the institution, 
so far as related to the hospital benefits. A resolution was therefore 
passed to the effect “that the Touro Infirmary be used for the ac- 
commodation of needy and deserving Israelites, at the discretion 
and under the special supervision of Rev. James K. Gutheim.” This 
placed a heavy responsibility on the shoulders of Mr. Gutheim, but it 
is only just to say, that, as usual with that excellent gentleman, he 
fulfilled his duty conscientiously and zealously. Under his auspices 
the institute continued until March, 1865, when the buildings were 
placed in charge of the Hebrew Benevolent Association, to be used 
as almshouses, until again required for their legitimate object. 
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In 1866, a change occurred in the board of management, Mr. L. B. 
Cain being elected treasurer in place of Mr. Hart, and Messrs. Ab. 
Haber and B. Da Silva becoming directors, in the places of Messsra. N. 
M. Simpson and B. Florance. 


Two years later, the constitution was revised and the charter altered 


$0 as to increase the sphere of usefulness of the institution, and as one 


of the clauses of the new constitution provided for the general 
admission of members, a large accession to the list was the immediate 
result. Among other provisions for the good and welfare of the 
society, the board was increased to nine members, and at the general 
meeting in July, 1868, the following gentlemen were elected: L. B. 
Cain, President; Rev. James K. Gutheim, Vice-president; Simon Ha- 
ber, Treasurer ; Joseph Magner, Secretary; Joseph Simon, E. J. Kur- 
sheedt, J. Gugenheim, S. Marx, and B. Florance, Directors. 

On July 29, 1868, it was resolved to effect a thorough repair of the 
buildings in order to re-open them for the reception of patients, and 
thereby carry into proper execution the intention of Mr. Touro. 
Accordingly work was commenced forthwith. In October of the 
same year, Rev. Mr. Gutheim resigned his office of vice-president, in 
consequence of his intended change of residence to New York. Mr. 
Joseph Simon was chosen to succeed him, and Mr. Leon Godcheaux 
elected to the vacant seat on the board. On December 6, 1868, the 
dedication of the building took place with appropriate ceremonies. 
Rev. I. L. Leucht delivered a German address, and L. L. Levy, Esq., 
spoke the English oration. Between five and six thousand dollars 
were collected on this occasion. 

The Hospital was formally opened for the reception of the sick on 
January 3, 1869. The medical department consisted of Dr. F. Geu- 
tebruck, House Surgeon and Resident Physician; Drs. I. L. Craw- 
cour and J. O. Aufoux, Attending Physicians; and Dr. Jules 
Homberger, Oculist. Mr. Ph. Geiger was elected Superintendent 
and Steward, and Jacob Schmidt, Nurse. 

From the date of opening to May 9, 1869, the date of the Secre- 
tary’s report, it appears that fourteen patients were treated, of whom 
ten were cured and two discharged in an improved condition. The 
total receipts during that time amounted to $13,526.17, and disburse- 
ments, including expense of repairs and refitting, to $13,063.93. 

On November 1, 1869, Dr. Geutebruck resigned his office of 
Resident Physician and was succeeded by Dr. F. Loeber. On the 
19th of the same month, a ball was given in aid of the funds, and 
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resulted in a net gain of $1,605.40. During the year 1869-70, one 
hundred and one cases were treated; the receipts were $6,693.55 ; 
and disbursements $6,414.26. 

From May, 1870, to May, 1871, two hundred and forty-three 
patients were treated, of whom two hundred and thirty-six were 
discharged cured or improved, and twenty-four died. This great 
increase in the number of cases treated was due to the yellow fever 
which in 1870 was raging as an epidemic. During the two months 
of its active prevalence, from 25 to 30 beds were daily occupied in 
the wards. The receipts for that fiscal year were $6,650.35, and dis- 
bursements $9,522.08. 

For the year ending May, 1872, there were one hundred and fifty- 
seven cases, of which one hundred and forty-two were discharged 
cured or improved, and ten died; the receipts showed a total of $4,- 
867.00, against an actual cash expenditure of $6,807,34. To provide 
the money to pay the indebtedness which had been accumulating in 
consequence of the expenses being greater than the income, the 
Board availed themselves of an authorization previously granted 
to mortgage the buildings. -This was done to the extent of $5,000. 
In this year Mr. Isaac Levi became Vice-president, Mr. Henry Stern, 
Treasurer, and Messrs. Ben Gerson, Charles Simon, and Joseph 
Dreyfus, Directors in the places of the retiring members. 

During the following year 1872-3, one hundred and fifteen patients 
were treated, of whom one hundred and five were discharged cured 
or improved, five died, and five remained under treatment. The 
receipts amounted to $8,726.60; the disbursements to $7,100.31, the 
total number of members on the roll 358. 

In his able report presented at the annual meeting, held on May 
11, 1873, the indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Joseph Magner, who for 
many years has served the institution with marked efficiency and 
zeal, took occasion to urge on the members the paramount necessity 
of using every exertion toward bringing about a consolidation of the 
several benevolent societies in the city. His words on the occasion 
were so full of good sense and sound judgment, and are indeed s0 ap- 
plicable to other large cities as well as to New Orleans, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting them: 

“ The evil,” said he, “that paralyzes this Institution is the same 
that lies like an incubus upon all other charitable institutions of our 
faith in this city, the Home alone excepted ; and that evil, that sick- 
ness is—too many societies ; too many divided counsels. Not count- 
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ing the Home, there are six charitable associations in our midst, all with 
noble aims and purposes—it is true, and yet inefficacious, as all they 
aim at doing separately, can be better done jointly. 

“What is the effect of their separate endeavors? Encouragement 
of pauperism, continual appeals to an impoverished and impatient 
community, until this impatience eventuates in complete indifference 
and a determination to abstain from giving to any. And yet, how 
strange the anomaly in our city! Magnificent places of worship 
are erected to the honor and glory of the Most High, the community 
show their delight and admiration, even the most retentive purses 
are opened for the sacred purpose, but yet the object for which 
places of worship are really built : the cultivation and encouragement 
of the virtue of charity, is lost sight of. Why? Not because charity 
is extinct amongst our people ; for every day’s occurrences testify to 
their benevolence, and to their readiness to make sacrifices, but 
merely because they see the uselessness of giving to divided efforts, 
and are tired of being bored every day by another collector. 

“ All feel this to be the truth, all know that the remedy is in their 
own hands, all desire the accomplishment of something better and 
more practical. But the moral courage is wanting to speak out in 
plain words the wishes, the wants, and necessities of the community. 
Let the men of influence amongst us speak plainly, let them come 
together and take counsel how to concentrate the efforts of the 
community into one great benevolent body, instead of seeing the means 
and energies of the separate bodies frittered away upon shadows. It 
does not require the gift of prophecy to predict, that the condition of 
the Infirmary to-day will also be that of the other charitable bodies, 
unless that magic word which is to work a radical cure, is pronounced 
and practically demonstrated ; and that word is: Consolidation !” 

The Secretary has indeed sounded the right key-note, and it is to 
be hoped that his good advice will be heeded by those in whose 
hands lies the welfare of the institution. It has already been pro- 
ductive of much good, and it is capable of further increasing its 
sphere of usefulness and thereby accomplishing all the desires of its 
noble founder. But to accomplish this requires time, patience, and 
perseverance, and the united efforts of the entire Jewish community 
ot New Orleans. Wishing the institute every possible success in the 
future, we conclude this sketch by appending the names of the 
present Board of Officers: ‘ 

L. B. Cain, President; Isaac Levi, Vice-president; Henry Stern, 
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Treasurer ; Joseph Magner, Secretary ; Rev. J. K. Gutheim, Ben Ger- 
son, Charles Simon, B.Florance, and Joseph Dreyfus, Managers ; 
Dr. F. Loeber, House Surgeon and Resident Physician; Drs. I. L. 
Craweour, B. Maas, Howard Smith, and Oscar Laang, Visiting 
Physicians; Joseph Levy, Superintendent. 


DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY D. E. ve LARA. 


(EIGHTH ARTICLE.) 


WE will suppose that the plan suggested by the Catholic World,. 
and insisted upon at the recent meeting of the Irish Immigration 
Society* be adopted and carried into effect ; that is to say, that the 
school fund be divided between Catholics and non-Catholics only in 
proportion to the number of. children in these two bodies respectively, 
thus virtually establishing sectarian schools as substitutes for the 
present schools, though retaining the latter for the benefit of such 
parents as may choose to avail themselves of the present national 
system of education, what will be the ease evil results? 

Let us suppose, farther, that in add the schools the rising generation 
receive theoretically that religious instruction which is required, de- 
manded, and appreciated by each and every religious body according 
to its respective views on this subject, namely, the duty each owes to 
God, and by all in common; also, those duties which they owe to 
their fellow-men ; and, lastly, those which they owe to their country 
in common, as citizens; and in order that the children in all the 
schools be constantly reminded of these duties, we will imagine the 
walls of all the different school-rooms to be decorated with the fol- 
lowing inscriptions : 

“ Love God above all, and thy neighbor as thyself.”’f 





* Resolution of the Irish Benevolent Society, as reported in the “Herald” of 22d 
October, 1873. 

+ As thyself: this rendering of the word 73195 is incorrect. The meaning is, as thy 
equal, thy fellow-man. To love others as we love ourselves is contrary to nature and 
reason, and indeed to experience. Such a law cannot have been given by God, who 
does not command an impossibility. The prefix 5 does not mean ‘‘as,” but ‘‘ like,” 
“* because ” (‘‘ he is” being understood). See Exod. xv. 11, and many other passages. 
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“ He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in 
darkness even until now. He that hateth his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whoin he hath not seen ?”’ 

“God is no respecter of persons: but in every nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is accepted by Him.” 

“Love your enemies. Bless them that curse you. Do good to 


them that hate mm, and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you.’ 


“What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 

In all the non-Catholic schools we may also meet with the following 
teachings from the lips and pens of “ benighted ” heathen, which 


may (perhaps), notwithstanding this, be admissible also in the 
Catholic schools. 
, THE PRAYER OF SIMPLICIUS. 
‘*O Thou, whose pow’r o’er moving worlds presides, 

Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides ! 

On darkling man in pure effulgence shine, 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine ! 

’Tis thine alone, to calm the pious breast 

With silent confidence and holy rest. 

From Thee, great God, we spring ; to Thee we tend ; 

Path, Motive, Guide, Original and End.” 


THE GOLDEN VERSES OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Self-examination. 
Let not soft slumber close thine eyes, 
Before thou recollectest thrice 
Thy train of action through the day. 
‘Where have my feet found out their way ? 
What have I learn’d where’er I’ve been, 
From all I’ve heard, from all I’ve seen ? 
What know I more, that’s worth the knowing ; 
What have I done that’s worth the doing ? 
What have I sought, that I should shun ? 
What duty have I left undone ? 
Or into what new follies run ?’ 
These self-inquiries are the road, 
That leads to virtue and to God.’’* 

We will also imagine that, in addition to all the preceding inscrip- 
tions, we find (in the Catholic schools exclusively) the following 
“extracts from the Catholic Press.” 

“The God of Protestantism is one of the Devils. ...adirty Devil.” 








*The Church con iemns the classics. as models, bat recommends the writings of the 
fathers both for style and matter. 
t ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal.” 
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“ Before God, no man has any right to be of any religion but the 
Catholic.”* 

‘They who have no religion, have no conscience that people who 
have religion are bound to respect.’”* (Note the teachings of the 
Inquisition.) 

“ Before God, or in the spiritual order, we recognize no equality 
between Protestantism and Catholicity.”* 

“ Protestantism is American heathenish superstition and politico- 
animal religionism.” (A Catholic letter in Herald.) 

“The prelates assembled at the Council of Trent closed their 
deliberations by pronouncing the following curse. At the suggestion 
of the presiding officer, the Cardinal de Lorraine, who cried out 
‘ Curse all heretics,’ all the Bishops responded with one voice, ‘ Curse, 
curse, curse.’ ” 

In both schools we may find inscribed on the walls, the following 
divine command : 

“ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

“ He that curseth his father or mother let him die the death.” 

In the Catholic schools, we shall or may find the following oath 
taken by converts: 

“We confess that the doctrine of the Church of Rome is the 
Catholic, pure, divine, saving, old, and true doctrine; but the Protes- 
tant is false, erroneous, blasphemous, accursed, heretical, damning, 
seditious, ungodly, ete. Hence, we curse (maledictos pronunciamus) 
our parents, who educated us in the heretical faith; we curse also 
those who raised in our minds any doubts of the Roman Catholic 
faith. We curse the books which we have read, and which contain 
those heretical and blasphemous doctrines. We curse, also, all the 
works we read, whilst we lived in the heretical faith; that we may 
not be answerable for them before God at the last day. We more- 
over swear, as long as a drop of blood remains in our veins, to pursue 
the accursed Protestant faith, in every way, secretly and openly, with 
force and fraud (clam et aperte, violenter et fraudulenter), with 
word and deed, yea, even with the sword.” (See “ Authentic 
History of the Professio Fidei Tridentine,” by G. F. Mohnike.) 

Lastly, in both the Catholic and non-Catholic schools we may see 
the following supplication addressed to the Deity both by the 
Prophet and the Psalmist. 


** Catholic World.” 
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“ Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth the 
truth may enter in.” (Isaiah xxvi. 2.) 

“Do good, O Lord! unto those that be good and to them that are 
upright in their hearts.” (Ps. exxv. 4.) 

In the non-Catholic schools, this will be accompanied by the fol- 
lowing comments thereon : 

“T call heaven and earth to witness, that by ‘the good’ is to be 
understood all good men, all good women, whether free or bondmen, 
whether Israelite or non-Israelite, whether worshipers of God or 
heathen ; for, according to the deeds of each, so will the spirit of 
holiness descend upon him. Zhe love of our fellow-men has no 
restriction. We are bound to love even idolaters.” (Talmud.) 

In the Catholic schools, we may find, by way of comment, the 
following extract : 

“ We excommunicate and curse, in the name of Almighty 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and in the name of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, and our own, all Lutherans, Zwinglians, 
Calvinists, Huguenots, Anabaptists, etc., all apostates from the 
Christian faith, as well as all other heretics, whatever they may call 
themselves, and also those who believe them, receive them, patronize 
and defend them; all those who read their books without our per- 
mission, or keep, print, and defend them, for whatever reason it may 
be; publicly or privately, whatever may be the pretext or design ; 
also, all schismatics, and those who through obstinacy withdraw their 
allegiance from us” (the reigning pontiff). (See the Bull in Cena 
Domini, publicly read at Rome on Holy Thursday.) 

Be it remembered that I view the question of “exclusively Catho- 
lic education” not from a religious, but from a social and political 
stand-point. I therefore do not inquire into the propriety of all these 
declarations, confessions, curses, ete., but call attention to the tendency 
of such teachings, the influence they fnust exercise on the docile and 
impressionable mind of youth. Let us then further imagine two 
schools located in the same street or contiguously, and I now invite 
the reader to accompany me ona visit to both. It is the hour at 
which the children leave their respective schools. They issue forth 
gleefully to seek their respective homes. The children from the 
“godless” schools or “ barracks” recognize some of their former 
schoolmates just dismissed from the “ God-fearing ” schools. The 
latter are of course the children of Roman Catholic parents, who had 
left the national schools, not only because these public national 
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educational institutions had by the clergy been denounced as “ nur- 
series of immorality and corruption, ” but they had been withdrawn 
because their parents were declared guilty of sin if they continued to 
permit their children to attend them, and had been threatened with 
“deprivation of the benefits of the mission of the Redemptorist 
Fathers,” which means that they would not be absolved from their 
sins. Among the pupils are also some that had by this time become 
“ thoroughly indoctrinated” and “ deprotestantized.”” The children 
from both schools, though of different religious denominations, live 
in the same neighborhood. The “godlessly ” educated children 
approach their former but now “ thoroughly indoctrinated ” school- 
mates in the spirit of boyish or girlish friendship and open-hearted- 
ness. The “thoroughly indoctrinated” draw back—some in sorrow? 
others in fear, others again in scorn. “ We cannot reciprocate your 
greetings,” say they. “It is our duty to avoid as much as possible 
all intercourse with you in future.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because you are heretics, enemies of God and men. You are 
under the anathema of the Councils of Trent and Lateran: and, 
though unconsciously, you are in your school working the downfall 
of your country and its damnation. You are, moreover, descended 
from the serpent that seduced our first mother. No wonder, there- 
fore, that you will erelong, as our teachers tell us, “ degenerate into 
brute beasts.” 

“Descended from aserpent! Howabsurd! What do you mean?” 

“Tt is no absurdity, but holy truth. There! Read what is said 
even now in this the nineteenth century; even here in this enlight- 
ened country, in this ‘ your boasted enlightened age,’ with your ‘ new- 
fangled system of education;’ yes, read what is said by one of our 
best advocates, in his periodical entitled ‘The Friend of Truth.’ 

“¢ What is Heresy, and who isa heretic?’ ‘Heretics are sprung 
from that serpent, who already in Paradise pretended to know every- 
thing better than the Lord God Himself.’ 

“ “No Catholic who has not altogether lost both head and _ heart 
can be blind to the fact, that unrestricted intercourse with Heretics 
cannot by any possibility contribute toward strengthening his own 
faith; nor is it less true, that a person is but rarely under the neces- 
sity of, or so circumstanced as to be compelled to hold unrestricted 
intercourse with heretics.’ 

“¢Tt is easy and in many cases perfectly so, to shun heretics; he 
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can do so without the slightest difficulty and select those with whom 
he has to come in contact. What ought he to do?’ 

“<«TIn many cases the Catholic can, in obedience to the command, 
change his connections and intercourse. He can do so without any 
loss or injury. Is he not bound to do so?’ ‘ But it will be objected, 
that the Catholic cannot everywhere or at all times avoid coming in 
contact with anti-Catholics without making some sacrifice.’ ‘ But is 
the purity of his faith not entitled to some sacrifice ?” 

“Again: ‘Circumstances over which he has no control’ (can he 
then really not control them?) ‘often render intercourse with non- 
Catholics unavoidable. ‘ But does he endeavor to the utmost of his 
power to avoid such intercourse ?’” (“The Friend of Truth ” of 23d 
May, 1864.) 

I need not make any more extracts ; enough has been shown to ex- 
hibit the tenor and spirit of the whole article on the subject of inter- 
course or non-intercourse with non-Catholics. 

One of the great advantages derived by the community from the 
public schools as at present established and constituted—schools 
wherein Children of all religions denominations meet in good fellow- 
ship, is the smoothing of the path of fellow-citizenship. Children are 
brought into contact with each other, associate together without inquir- 
ing to what denomination a schoolmate belongs. But whilst the 
children of all denominations associate in the common schools for all, 
and grow up together, and in after-life form those useful associations. 
that are so often cemented at school; if the Catholic children are 
educated in separate schools, apart from all others, what will be the 
result, especially with such counsel as that given by the “Friend of 
Truth”—the consummation of the wish expressed and duty inculeated 
upon Catholics, to avoid and shun the society, intercourse, and if pos- 
sible, even business relations with non-Catholics ? The result will be 
the revival of the hatred of the past ages against all non-Catholics, as 
a duty on the part of all good Catholics. If that duty be held as. 
sacred now as it was three centuries ago ; if a hatred, not less intense 
now than it was then,* though its manifestation is kept in check by 
the suppressing power of surrounding counteracting influences of the: 





*A case in point: The recent murder and mutilation in Mexico, of Mr. Ste- 
vens, the Protestant missionary, and the sacking of his dwelling. The apology, 
that the perpetrators were “‘ ignorant semi-savages,” is simply ridiculous. I have 
shown elsewhere that race has nothing to do with these religious outrages; but that: 
everywhere the same effect is produced by one and the same cause. 
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irresistible march of enlightenment; if such hatred be kept alive, then, 
with foreign Catholicism steadily laboring for the mastery in this 
country, in religion, politics, education, and population;* Protes. 
tantism, jealously on watch and ward but inactive ; with Irish interests 
Opposed to native American interests; German interests wavering 
between fidelity and attachment to the faith of their fathers, and fealty 
and attachment to the land of their adoption, yet divided 
between Old and New Catholicism, and non-Catholics ; then I 
say, in the words already quoted elsewhere—but very differently and 
wrongly applied—“ it does not require the ken of a prophet to fore- 
see the downfall of this great and glorious Republic of the West.” 
A religious war in this country at some future period is not an im- 
possibility. 

Great stress is laid upon the imaginary right of parents to give to 
their children such an education as they deem best for them. “ Par- 
ents,” we are told, “have the natural and divine right to educate 
their children, and this right implies a duty, to provide for their off- 
spring the best education they can ;” and again: “ Parents, and not 
the State, are the judges of what ought to be the educatioh suitable 
‘for their children.” 

This is one of those sophisms by which the unthinking are so easily 
caught. Tell a man what he likes to hear, and he will believe and 
appland. The duty on the parts of parents to give a good education 
to their children is very different from the 77ghé to give them such an 
education as they deem best. However hackneyed the latter part of 
this statement may be, it is a mere argumentum ad hominem, in 
plain English, clap-trap. 

If parents are the proper judges as to which is the best education 
for their children, then, @ fortior?, non-Catholics are as good and 
proper judges of this matter as Catholic parents. Is this admitted 
by the Right Rev. Lecturer? I can hardly think so, when I read the 
statement of the most esteemed Catholic authority, and which has 
been asserted to be “ the only intelligent periodical published in this 
country,” namely, the Catholic World: that “no man has a right be- 
fore God to be of any religion but the Catholic ;”t that “ people who 





* Resolution of the Irish Benevolent Society as reported in the New York “‘ Herald” of 
22d October, 1873. 

+ Three thousand years were permitted by God to elapse before the Catholic religion 
appeared. Six hundred years after its appearance, God permitted the Mohammedan 
religion to appear and to make three hundred millions of converts. Eleven hundred 
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have no religion, have no conscience which people who have religion 
are bound to respect ;” and that the “children of Protestant parents. 
must be unmade of their Protestantism.” 

Who will be so bold as to assert that, for instance, parents who 
train up their children to the lowest vices and the greatest crimes, 
have the right and possess the proper judgment to give their offspring 
such an education? This may be an extreme supposition, and if such 
cases exist, they may be exceptional; yet such parents do, and are 
known to the public authorities to exist. Is not the example fur- 
nished in their own lives by parents education? We have seen the 
condition of the sovereigns of the shanties on the rocks, as described 
in a preceding paper. Are not these shanties so many schools? Yet 
the worst has not been told, and cannot be told in a family paper 
like the present. I shall confine myself to the male part of the juve- 
nile population. 

In accordance with the plan pursued in these papers, to make no- 
statement that is not borne out and illustrated by fact, and not to 
state any fact unsupported by evidence, I shall quote the following : 

“A police officer’s attention was called yesterday to the existence of a 
sad case of destitution, the result of drunkenness, in a tenement house 
No. 42 Gold street, Brooklyn ; an inspection resulting in the discov- 
ery of Alexander Bailey, a workman forty-two years of age, reduced 
toa dying condition from the excessive use of stimulants, and two 
children who were suffering for want of food. The little ones are 
three and six years of age respectively. . . . The mother of the chil- 
dren is a prisoner in the penitentiary, to which she was consigned 
several days ago for intoxication.”* 

“Coroner Whitehill . . . was summoned to hold an inquest over 
the body of John Kelcher, aged fourteen years, the son of a widow 
of Irish nativity, who died suddenly in the shanty No. 171 Butler 
street (‘Darby’s Patch,’ Tenth Ward). The coroner, on entering 
the abode, which was one of squalor and misery, was struck with the 





years later, Protestantism appeared. The number of professors of Judaism has dou- 
bled since their dispersion, notwithstanding the havoc made among them for centuries 
by the Catholic Church. And in addition to all this, there exist yet 600 millions of 
pagans. How is it that a God of justice, who could in an instant open the eyes of the 
“blind,” permits after six thousand years nearly five-sixths of the human race to con- 
tinue in their blindness? Which is on the side of right, a God of truth or the Catholic 
press? For at this moment, six thousand years after the creation of the world, of the 
1,300 millions of the human race, not above 250 or 200 millions are Roman Catholics. 
***Herald” of August 12th, 1878. 
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strong, nauseating odor of vile whisky that permeated the atmosphere. 
He found the body of the boy on a broken-down bedstead in the rear 
of the shanty. The place was devoid of furniture, save a broken 
table and chair, the floor being bare. The unfortunate mother of 
deceased sat in a state of stupor beside the body. ... The mother 
admitted that Johnny took a drop sometimes. ‘I took a little my- 
self, and gave him some.’ People living in the vicinity said they had 
seen the boy drink, and at times suffering from delirium tremens. . . 
At the post-mortem, it appeared that the organs of the body were 
absolutely eaten away by ardent spirits. . . . The mother stated, 
that the boy could do nothing but drink. Death, in the opinion of 
the doctors, was caused from drinking bad spirits to excess.”* 


6 4’ YOUNG GENERATION OF CUTTHROATS. 


“ There is something the matter with our boys. They either see 
or read too much for their good. They are becoming as skillful in 
the use of such weapons as the pistol and the knife as the grown-up 
rowdies who serve as models for them. It was only on Friday that 
a New York lad of eleven years was stabbed in the back by a trucu- 
lent monster of ten; and Brooklyn, eager to follow suit, showed on 
the same day an infant Hercules of six years, trying to make an inci- 
sion in the neck of a rival of eight. The frequency of these affrays 
between boys, and the ease with which a weapon is whipped out and 
used with the clearest intentions to do harm, are a depressing ele- 
ment in the swift progress of our children toward the vices of adults. 
We have already suggested that a strong example should be made of 
some flagrant type of this class, so that these lads may be convinced 
that their tender age will not in the least protect them from the legi- 
timate consequences of their acts. In a few years, under the hot- 
house growth which a criminal career affords, these boys will be men. 
It needs no prophet to predict what sort of men they will make, and 
how the dangers to life in this city will become indefinitely increased 
by means precisely of those who, taken at the time, might easily by 
timely precautions be transformed into reputable citizens.”’t 

“Read too much?” Ay. What sort of books? “ A strong ex- 
ample?” What sort of an example? Imprisonment? No. Educa. 
tion. Compunsory Epucation! At the national schools, and 





* ““Herald”’ of 22d February, 1874. 
+ New York “ Daily News” of August 11th, 1873. 
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moreover as at present constituted,* and—withdrawal of such 
children from all parental or other foreign interference, and absolute 
control on the part of the state. 

Which are in danger of being changed into “ brute beasts,” the 
three hundred thousand children instructed and disciplined in the 
public schools, or the thirty thousand that roam about the streets 
and never set their foot in a school? Yet there are persons foolish 
or perverse enough to deny to the state the right to withdraw such 
children from the custody of their parents, and take their training 
into its own hands! 

The cases cited of youthful corruption and depravity are not 
exceptional. There are scattered over the length and breadth of the 
land, hundreds of boys between the ages of eight. and fifteen, ready 
at the slightest provocation, often without any provocation, and from 
a mere wantonness or a spirit of evil, to use the knife or pistol. 
Leave these boys under home influence of those parents who, we are 
told by the Right Rev. Bishop McQuade, have the right to train 
their children in the manner they deem best for them; drill them 
well in all the dogmas peculiar to exclusively Catholic education ; 
put Liguori’s book into their hands; teach them that the Church has 
through its ministers the power to absolve from the punishment of 
sin; remind them of the assurance given to Nixon, that the scaffold 
is attached to heaven by a few feet-lengths of rope ; prepare them for 
that heaven; and then too, in the words of W. C. D., “a man does 
not need the ken of a prophet, to tell what will happen, at some no 
distant day, to this” (then no longer) “free and” (then no longer) 
“glorious Republic of the West.” 

This demand for exclusively Catholic education, and consequently 
for separate schools, seems to have arisen professedly from anxiety 
for the spiritual welfare of the rising generation, but in reality from 
a professed or affected apprehension of the extinction of Catholicism 
in this country, as will be shown hereafter. 





* This was written upward of two years ago, although the first of these papers did 
not appear till June, 1873. Since then, and indeed quite recently, education has 
been made compulsory by law. I have not seen the act; but unless this condition 
“in the public schools and in accordance with the system hitherto pursued,” the law 
will prove of no, or at best of very limited benefit. Free education under the super- 
intendence of sectarianism will defeat the end which ought always and above all, 
others to be kept in view. You might as well attempt to fill with liquid a bottom- 
less cask as to tolerate free parochial schools by the side of the public schools. 
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But are these fears, though ever so sincere, not groundless? What 
religious system or what faith has perished by the spread of educa- 
tion, of enlightenment? Not one. Nor do we live in the times of 
the Waldenses and Albigenses. Their church indeed did perish, but 
then it was the employment on the part of the Catholic Church of 
the sword, the axe, the gibbet, and the faggot. Has Prostestantism, 
has Judaism perished, notwithstanding the burnings by the Roman 
Catholic Inquisition and the Roman Catholic St. Bartholomew, and 
the Dragonnades in France, and the massacres in the Netherlands 
and in Ireland, and the terribly long and cruel wars in Germany ? 
Even Obiism exists in the midst of us, here in this and other cities. 
But has Catholicism itself perished in Ireland, notwithstanding all 
the penal laws and unjust persecution of its professors by England ? 

Equally groundless—if sincere—is the fear that Catholie children 
attending the public schools will be diverted from their faith. No 
attempt even the most distant or indirect ever is or has been made 
to that effect in these establishments. There is not a single instance 
on record of any such result. Not a single Protestant publication 
has issued its decree that the children of Catholic parents must be 
unmade of their Catholicism; not one has hitherto asserted that un- 
less reared in the Protestant faith in exclusively Protestant schools, 
these children, when attaining the age of manhood or womanhood, 
“‘ wil] have become brute beasts, whose matricidal hands will be ready 
to put the knife to their country’s throat.” Has ever any attempt 
been made in the schools to christianize the children of non-Christian 
parents? Notone. In fact, changes in religion cannot be effected 
at school. These are guarded against at home, unless effected sur- 
reptitiously, “clam si non aperte,” by corrupting and corrupted in- 
fluences, as shown in a preceding paper. 

The battle is in reality and avowedly one for supremacy in Church 
and state, and moreover in nationality ; it is neither more nor less. 
If such supremacy tend to the welfare of the country, let it come. 
Let it exist as it is in the South of Europe and of America. 

With this apprehension—which we are bound in charity to believe 
real and sincere—is coupled a hatred of the national system of edu- 
cation which manifests itself in a manner so singular as to incline 
to the belief that it is a hatred of science, of knowledge, of education 

« altogether. 

“The present public-school system,” says the Rev. Father 

Lake, “will provethe ruination of the country. . . . I say that unless 
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we suppress the public-school system, as it is at present constituted, 
it will prove the damnation of the country.” 

The Freeman’s Journal of 19th February, 1874, has the following 
article “copied from the New York Hvening Express,” which the 
editor of the former paper introduces with the following words: 
“We copy the following without comment—it needs none.” 

“The school of Natural History which Prof. Agassiz has established, 
through the generosity of Mr. John Anderson, of this city, who gave 
not only Penikese Island, but an additional $50,000—is destined to 
form a notable educational feature in the United States... . Emi- 
nent professors will deliver free lectures, and the charges for board 
are to be at cost. The professor announces that the school will be 
opened withont ceremony. Penikese Island affords no accommoda- 
tion for strangers, and nobody can be invited to visit the island dur- 
ing the session of the school. Prof. Agassiz says: 

“*T have provided rooms and board for ail, but made no allowance 
for supernumeraries. All the arrangements have been made upon the 
most economical plan. The dormitories have been built at the ex- 
pense of the school, and no rent will be charged beyond a percent- 
age on the bed-room furniture. A caterer hn been engaged, who 
will provide for the table and keep the rooms in order, superintond 
washing, ete., and the expense thus incurred will determine the 
charge.’ 

“Tt is believed that the new school will ‘become a popular sum- 
mer resort for students and teachers.” 

This extract from the New York Evening Express is headed in 
the Freeman’s Journal “ without comment,” thus: 

* Paganism Rampant.” 
The study of natural history paganism ! 

The hatred of the national system of education exhibits itself in 
“more ways than one.” For instance: 

In St. Louis, the Catholic Benevolent Societies expel all mem- 
bers who permit their children to attend the public schools. This 
is not surprising, for in Father Farrel’s pulpit in this city, the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, after denouncing the public schools in no measur- 
ed terms, and designating them as nurseries of immorality, have told 
all the parents who would not withdraw their children from such 
schools that they should be deprived of the benefits of the mission— | 
in other words, that a compliance with this pronunciamento was a 


condition of absolution. Father Preston in a recent sermon declared 
Vou. IV.—19 
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it a sin of Catholic parents to send their children to the public 
schools. The Pope, the infallible head of the Church, had, he said, 
in general terms pronounced against them, as was illustrated in the 
syllabus, published in 1864.* 

“ JACKSONVILLE, Ill., March 4 (1874). 

“Some villain or villains entered the First Ward school-house in 
this city last night, and burned up about all the books, maps, and 
desks, after which they prepared kindling and set fire to the build- 
ing. Fortunately the flames died out, preventing the destruction of 
the large and commodious brick edifice.”f 

“Rocuesrer, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1874. 

“ This forenoon a fire was started by an unknown man under the 
second story stairs in Public School-house No. 12, on Howell 
street. The flames were discovered in time to permit of their sup- 
pression before any injury was done; and before there was any panic 
among the three hundred children in the upper rooms, which would 
have been cut off from escape except by the windows, if the flames 
had progressed far. No. 5 Public‘School-house was set on fire on 
Tuesday, but no damage was done.’’f 

Three school-houses set on tire! Two in one city! The lives of 
three hundred children in imminent peril! And peril of such a nature ! 
In connection with this agitation for private denominational schools, 
these coinciding events are remarkable. I am, however, thoroughly 
convinced that the Catholic leaders in this agitation condemn with 
feelings of horror and indignation measures so atrocious to induce 
parents to keep their children away from the public schools. The 
times are past when crimes and cruelties were committed boldly, 
openly in the name of religion, and their perpetrators claimed, as the 
reward of merit, and received all but divine honors. Men think and 
act differently nowadays. Such are, however, the first-fruits of this 
agitation in the pulpit, and by that part of the press which brands 
the public educational institutions ofthe country as “ barracks” and 


nurseries of “immorality,” and the study of natural history “ Ram- 
pant Paganism.” 





* Extract from the ‘“‘ Sun,” October, 1873. 
+ Chicago ‘‘ Times,” March 5th, 1874. 
t “‘ Herald” of 27th February, 1874. 
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BY GRACE AGUILAR. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ist Monx.—The storm increases; hark! how dismally 
It sounds along the cloisters ! 
* * * * * * * 
Begnakp.—As on I hastened, bearing thus my light, 
Across my path, not fifty paces off, 
I saw a murdered corse, stretched on its back, 
Smeared with new blood, as though but freshly slain. 
Joanna BAILLIE. 


THE apartment adjoining the council-room of the castle, and select- 
ed this night as the scene of King Ferdinand’s banquet, was at the 
commencement of the storm filled with the expected guests. From 
forty to fifty were there assembled, chosen indiscriminately from the 
Castilians and Arragonese, the first statesmen and bravest warriors 
of the age. But the usual animated discussion, the easy converse, 


and eager council, had strangely, and almost unconsciously, sunk into 
a gloomy depression, so universal and profound, that every effort to 
break from it, and resume the general topics of interest, was fruitless. 
The king himself was grave almost to melancholy, though more than’ 
once he endeavored to shake it off, and speak as usual. Men found 
themselves whispering to each other, as if they feared to speak aloud— 
as if some impalpable and invisible horror were hovering round them. 
It might have been that the raging storm without affected all within, 
with a species of awe, to which even the wisest and the bravest are 
liable when the Almighty utters His voice in the tempest, and the 
utter nothingness of men comes home to the proudestheart. Butthere 
was another cause. One was missing from the council and the board ; 
the seat of Don Ferdinand Morales was vacant, and unuttered but ab- 
sorbing anxiety occupied every mind. It was full two hours, rather 
more, from the given hour of meeting; the council itself had been 
delayed, and was at length held without him, but so unsatisfactory 
did it prove, that many subjects were postponed. They adjourned to 
the banquet-room ; but the wine circled but slowly, and the king 


leant back on his chair, disinclined apparently for either food or 
drink. 
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“The storm increases fearfully,” observed the aged Duke of Mur- 
cia, akinsman of the king, as a flash of lightning blazed through the 
easements, of such extraordinary length and brilliance, that even the 
numerous lustres, with which the room was lighted, looked dark when 
it disappeared. It was followed by a peal of thunder, loud as if ahun- 
dred cannons had been discharged above their heads, and causing sev- 
eral glasses to be shivered on the board. ‘ Unhappy those compel- 
led to brave it.” 

“ Nay, better out than in,” observed another. “There is excite- 
ment in witnessing its fury, and gloom most depressing in listening to 
it thus.” 

“ Perchance ’tis the shadow of the coming evil,” rejoined Don Felix 
@Estaban. “ Old legends say, there is never a storm like this, with- 
out bringing some national evil on its wings.” 

“Ha! say they so?” demanded the king, suddenly, that his guests 
started. “ And is there truth in it ?” 

“ The lovers of such marvels would bring your Grace many proofs 
that some calamity always followed such a tempest,” replied Don 
Felix. “It may ormay not be. For my own part, I credit not such 
things. We are ourseives the workers of evil—no fatality lurking 
in storms.” 

*‘ Fated or casual, if evil has occurred to Don Ferdinand Morales, 
monarch and subject will alike have cause to associate this tempest 
with national calamity,” answered the king, betraying at once the 
unspoken, but engrossing subject of his thoughts. “ Who saw him 
last ?” 

Don Felix d’Estaban replied that he had seen him that day two 
hours before sunset. 

“ And where, my Lord—at home or abroad ?” 

“In his own mansion, which he said he had not quitted that day,” 
was the rejoinder. 

“ And how seemed he? In health as usual ?” 

“Ay, my liege, save that he complained of a strange oppressive- 
ness, disinclining him for all exertion.” 

“ Did he allude to the council of to-night ?” 

“ He did, my Lord, rejoicing that he should be compelled to rouse 
himself from his most unwonted mood of idleness.” 

“Then some evil has befallen him,” rejoined the king; and the 
contraction of his brow denied the calmness implied by his unmoved 
tone. ‘“ We have done wrong in losing all this time, Don Alonzo,” 
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he added, turning to the Senor of Aguilar, “give orders that a band 
of picked men scour every path leading hence to Morales’ mansion : 
head them thyself, an thou wilt, we shall the more speedily receive 
tidings. Thine eyes have been more fixed on Don Ferdinand’s vacant 
seat, than on the board this last hour; so hence, and speed thee, man. 
It may be he is ill: we have seen men stricken unto death from one 
hour to the other. If there be no trace of him in either path, hie 
thee to his mansion ; but return not without news. Impalpable evil 
is ever worse than the tangible and real.” 

Don Alonzo scarcely waited the conclusion of the king’s speech, 
so eager was he to depart ; and the longing looks cast after him be- 
trayed how many would have willingly joined him in his search. 

“His wife ?” repeated the king, in answer to some suggestions of 
his kinsman’s. “ Nay, man; hast thou yet to learn, that Morales’ heart 
would break ere he would neglect his duty? No: physical incapacity 
would alone have sufficient power to keep him from us—no mental ill.” 

If the effort to continue indifferent conversation had been difficult 
before, it now became impossible. The very silence felt ominous. 
What evil could have befallen? was asked internally by each individ- 
ual; but the vague dread, the undefined horror of something terrible 
impending, prevented all reply ; and so nearly an hour passed, when, 
far removed as was the council-room from the main body of the cas- 
tle, a confusion as of the entrance of many feet, and the tumultuary 
sound of eager voices, was distinguished, seeming to proceed from 
the great hall. 

“Tt cannot be Don Alonzo so soon returned,” remarked the Duke 
of Murcia; but even as he spoke, and before the king had time to 
make an impatient sign for silence, so intently was he listening, the 
Lord of Aguilar himself re-entered the apartment. 

“Saints of heaven!” ejaculated the king, and his exclamation was 
echoed involuntarily by all around. The cheek of tie warrior, never 
known to blanch before, was white as death; his eye haggard and 
wild; his step so faltering, that his whole frame reeled. He sunk on 
the nearest seat, and, with a shuddering groan, pressed both hands 
betore his eyes. 

“Wine! wine! give him wine!” cried Ferdinand impetuously, 
pushing a brimming goblet toward him. “ Drink, man, and speak, 
in Heaven’s name. What frightful object hast thou seen, to bid thee 
quail, who never quailed before? Where is Morales! Hast thou 
found him ?” 
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“ Ay,” muttered Don Alonzo, evidently struggling to recall his en- 
ergies, while the peculiar tone of the single monosyllable caused 
every heart to shudder. 

“‘ And where is he? Why came he not hither? Why neglect 
our royal summons?” continued the king, hurrying question after 
question with such an utter disregard of his usual calm, imperturba- 
ble cautiousness, that it betrayed far more than words how much he 
dreaded the senor’s reply. “Speak, man; what has detained him ?’” 

“ Death /” answered the warrior, his suppressed grief and horror 
breathing in his hollow voice; and rising, he approached the king’s 
seat, and kneeling down, said in that low, concentrated tone, which 
reaches every ear, though scarce louder than a whisper, “Sire, he is 
murdered !” 

“Murdered !” reiterated the king, as the word was echoed in all 
the various intonations of horror, grief, and indignation from all 
around ; and he laid his hand heavily on Aguilar’s shoulder—“ Man, 
man, how can this be? Who would dare lift up the assassin’s hand 
against him—him, the favorite of our subjects as of ourselves? Who 
had cause of enmity—of even rivalship with him? Thou art mista- 
ken, man; it cannot be! Thou art scared with the sight of murder, 
and no marvel: but it cannot be Morales thou hast seen.” 

“ Alas! my liege, I too believed it not; but the murdered corpse 
now lying in the hall will be too bloody witness of my truth.” 

The king released his hold, and without a word of rejoinder, strode 
from the apartment, and hastily traversing the long galleries, and 
many stairs, neither paused nor spoke, till, followed by all his. 
nobles, he reached the hall. It was filled with soldiers, who, with 
loud and furious voices, mingled execrations deep and fearful on the 
murderer, with bitter lamentations on the victim. A sudden and 
respectful hush acknowledged the presence of the sovereign ; Ferdi- 
nand’s brows were darkly knit, his lip compressed, his eyes flashing 
sternly over the dense crowd; but he asked no question, nor relaxed 
his hasty stride till he stood beside the litter on which, covered witha 
mantle, the murdered one was lying. For a single minute he evi- 
dently paused, and his countenance, usually so controlled as never to 
betray emotion, visibly worked with some strong feeling, which 
seemed to prevent the confirmation of his fears, by the trifling 
movement of lifting up the mantle. But at length, and with a hurried 
movement, it was cast aside; and there lay that noble form, cold, 
rigid in death! The king pushed the long, jetty hair, now clotted 
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with gore, from the cheek on which it had fallen ; and he recognized, 
too well, the high, thoughtful brow, now white, cold as marble; the 
large, dark eye, whose fixed and glassy stare had so horribly replaced 
the bright intelligence, the sparkling lustre so lately there. The 
clayey, sluggish white of death was already on his cheek; his lip, 
convulsively compressed, and the lett hand tightly clenched, as if the 
soul had not been thus violently reft from the body, without a strong 
pang of mortal agony. His right hand had stiffened round the hilt 
of his unsheathed sword, for the murderous blow had been dealt from 
behind, and with such fatal aim, that death must have been almost 
instantaneous, and the tight grasp of his sword the mere instinctive 
movement of expiring nature. Awe-struck, chilled to the heart, did 
the noble friends of the departed gather round him. On the first 
removal of the mantle, an irresistible yell of curses on the murderer 
burst forth from the soldiery, wrought into fury at thus beholding 
their almost idolized commander ; but the stern woe on the sover- 
ereign’s face hushed them into silence; and the groan of grief and 
horror which escaped involuntarily from Ferdinand’s lips, was heard 
throughout the hall. 

“The murderer ?” at length demanded many of the nobles at the 
same moment. ‘ Who has dared do this awful deed? Don Alonzo, 
is there no clue to his person—no trace of his path ?” 

“ There is trace and clue enough,” was the brief and stern reply. 
“The murderer is secured !” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the king, roused at once ; “ secured, sayest thou ? 
In our bitter grief we had well-nigh forgotten justice. Bring forth 
the dastardly craven ; we would demand the reason of this. cowardly 
blow ere we condemn him to the death of torture which his crime 
demands. Let him confront his victim. Why doyou pause, my Lord ? 
Produce the murderer.” 

Still Don Alonzo stood irresolute, and a full minute passed ere he 
signed to the men who had accompanied him. A figure was instantly 
led forward, his arms strongly secured in his own mantle, and his hat 
so slouched over his face, that not a feature could be distinguished. Still 
there was something in his appearance that struck a cold chill of 
doubt to the heart of the king, and in a voice strangely expressive 
of emotion, he commanded—* Remove his hat and mantle : we should 
know that form.” 

He was obeyed, for there was no resistance on the part of the 
prisoner, whose inner dress was also stained with blood, as were his 
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hands. His cheek was ashy pale; his eye bloodshot and pale; and 
his whole appearance denoting such excessive agitation, that it would 
have gone far to condemn him, even had there been no other proof. 

“Stanley!” burst from the astonished king, as a wild cry ran 
round the hall, and “ Death to the ungrateful foreigner !’—“ Death 
to the base-born Englishman !”—“ Tortures and death!” escaped, in 
every variety of intonation, from the fierce soldiery, who, regardless 
even of their sovereign’s presence, drew closer and closer round, 
clashing their weapons, and with difficulty restrained from tearing 
him to pieces where he stood. 

“ He was my foe,” muttered the prisoner, almost unconscious of 
the import of his words, or how far they would confirm the suspicions 
against him. “ He robbed me of happiness—he destined me to 
misery. I hated him; but 1 did not murder him. I swore to take 
his life or lose my own; but not thus—not thus. Great God ! to see 
him lying there, and feel it might have been my hand. Men, men! 
would ye quench hatred, behold its object stricken before you by a 
dastard blow like this, and ye will feel its enormity and horror. I did 
not slay him; I would give my life to the murderer’s dagger to call 
him back, and ask his forgiveness for the thoughts of blood I enter- 
tained against him; but I touched him not—my sword is stainless.” 

“ Thou liest, false traitor !” exclaimed Don Felix, fiercely, and he 
held up the hilt and about four inches of a sword, the remainder of 
which was still in the body. ‘ Behold the evidence to thy black lie! 
My liege, this fragment was found beside the body deluged in gore. 
We know the hilt too well to doubt, one moment, the name of its 
possessor; there is not another like it throughout Spain. It snapt in 
the blow, as if more honorable than its master, it could not survive 80 
foul a stain. What arm should wield it save his own ¢” 

A universal murmur of execration acknowledged this convincing 
evidence; doubly contirmed, as it seemed to be by the fearful start 
and muttered exclamation, on the part of the prisoner the moment it 
was produced. The nobles thronged round the king, some entreat- 
ing him to sentence the midnight assassin to instant execution ; others, 
to retain him in severest imprisonment till the proofs of his guilt 
could be legally examined, and the whole European World hear of 
the crime, and its chastisement; lest they should say that, as a foreign- 
er, justice was refused to him. To this opinion the king leaned. 

“Ye counsel well and wisely, my lords,” he said. “It shall not 
be said, because the murdered was our subject, and the murderer an 
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alien, that he was condemned without examination of proofs against 
him, or being heard in his own defense. Seven suns hence we will 
ourselves examine every evidence for or against him, which your 
penetration, my lords, can collect. Till then, Don Felix, the prisoner 
is your charge, to be produced when summoned ; and now away with 
the midnight assassin—he has polluted our presence too long. Away 
with the base ingrate, who has thus requited our trust and love; we 
would look on him no more.” 

With a rapid movement the unfortunate young man broke from the 
guard, which, at Don Felix’s sign, closed round and sought to drag 
him from the hall, and flung himself impetuously at Ferdinand’s feet. 

“Tam no murderer!” he exclaimed, in a tone of such passionate 
agony, that to any less prejudiced than those around, it must at 
least have raised doubt as to his guilt. “Iam not the base ingrate 
you would deem me. Condemn me to death an thou wilt, I kneel 
not to sue for life ; for, dishonored and suspected, I would not accept 
it were it offered. Let them bring forward what they will, I am 
innocent. Here, before ye all, in presence of the murdered victim, by 
all held sacred in Heaven or on Earth, I swear I slew him not! If 
Tam guilty I call upon the dead himself to rise, and blast me with 
his gaze !” 

Involuntarily every eye turned toward the corpse; for, vague as 
such an appeal might seem now, the age was then but barely past, 
when the assistance of the murdered was often required in the dis- 
covery of the murderer. Many a brave heart grew chill, and brown 
cheeks blanched, in anticipation of the unearthly sign, so fully were 
they convinced of Stanley’s guilt, but none came. The stagnated 
blood did not flow forth again—the eye did not glare with more 
consciousness than before—the cold hand did not move to point its 
finger at the prisoner ; and Don Felix, fearing the effect of Stanley’s 
appeal upon the King, signed to the guards, who rudely raised and 
bore him trom the hall. 

The tumults of these events had naturally spread far and wide over 
the castle, reaching the apartments of the queen, who, perceiving the 
awe and terror which the raging tempest had excited in her attend- 
ants, though incapable of aught like fear herself, had refrained from 
dismissing them as usual. The confusion below seeming to increase 
with every moment, naturally excited her surprise ; and she command- 
ed one of her attendants to learn its cause. Already terrified, none 
seemed inclined to obey, till a young girl, high-spirited, and daunt- 
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less almost as Isabella herself, departed of her own free will, and in a 
few minutes returned, pale and trembling, with the dread intel. 
ligence, that Don Ferdinand Morales lay murdered in the hall, and 
that Arthur Stanley was his murderer. 

Isabella paused not a moment, though the shock was so terrible that 
for the minute she became faint and sick, and hastily quitting her 
apartments, she entered the great hall at the moment the prisoner 
was being borne from it. Stupefied with contending feelings, Ferdi- 
nand did not perceive her entrance. The nobles, drawn together in 
little knots, were conversing in low eager tones, or endeavoring to 
reduce the tumultuary soldiery to more order; and the queen moved 
on unperceived, till she stood beside the corpse. She neither shrank 
from it nor paled; but bending over him, murmured in a tone, that 
from its startling indication of her unexpected presence, reached the 
ear of all— His poor, poor Marie !” 

The effect was electric. Until that moment horror and indignation 
had been the predominant feeling; but with those words came the 
thought of his young, his beautiful, his treasured wife—the utter, 
utter desolation which that fearful death would bring to her; the con- 
trast between her present position, and that in which they had so 
lately beheld her ; and there was scarcely a manly spirit there, that 
did not feel unwonted moisture gather in his eyes, or his heart swell 
with an emotion never felt before. 

“‘ Now blessings on thy true woman’s heart, my Isabel!” exclaim- 
ed the king, tenderly drawing her from the couch of the dead. “I 
dare vouch not one of us, mourning the noble dead, haz, till now, cast 
a thought upon the living. And who shall breathe these fearful tid- 
ings? Who prepare the unfortunate Marie for the loss awaiting her, 
and yet tarry to behold and soothe her anguish ?” 

“ That will I do,” replied the queen, instantly. “None else will 
prepare her so gently, so kindly ; for none knew her husband’s worth 
so well, or can mourn his loss more deeply. She shall come hither, 
And the murderer,” she continued after a brief pause, and the change 
was almost startling from the tender sympathy of the Woman to the 
indignant majesty of the Queen—“ Ferdinand, have they told me true 
as to his person—is he secured?” 

“‘ Ay,” answered the king, briefly and bitterly: and from respect 
to his feelings, Isabella asked no more. Orders were issued for the 
body to be laid in one of the state apartments : a guard to be stationed 
at the entrance of the chamber, and measures taken to keep the events 
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of that fatal night profoundly secret, lest confusion should be aroused 
in the easily excited populace, or her terrible loss too rudely reach the 
ears of the most painfully bereaved. These orders were punctually 
obeyed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘Yet again methinks 
Some unknown sorrow, ripe in Future’s womb, 
Is coming toward me ; and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles. At something it grieves 
More than the parting with my lord.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Lone did Marie Morales linger where her husband had left her after 
his strangely passionate farewell. His tone, his look, his embrace 
haunted her almost to pain—all were so unlike his wonted calmness; 
her full heart so yearned toward him that she would have given 
worlds, if she had had them, to call him to her side once more—to con- 
jure him again to forgive and assure her of his continued trust—to tell 
him she was happy, and asked no other love than his. Why had he 
left her so early, when she felt asifshe had so much tosay—so much 
to confide? And then her eye caught the same ominous cloud which 
had sostrangely riveted Don Ferdinand’s gaze, and a sensation of awe 
stole over her, retaining her by the casement as by some spell which 
she vainly strove to resist; until the forked lightnings began to illu- 
mine the murky gloom, and the thunder rolled awfully along. De- 
termined not to give way to the heavy depression creeping over her, 
Marie summoned her attendants, and strenuously sought to keep up an 
animated conversation as they worked. Not expecting to see her hus- 
band till the ensuing morning, she retired to rest at the first partial 
lull of the storm, and slept calmly for many hours. A morning of 
transcendent loveliness followed the awful horrors of the night. The 
sun seemed higher in the heavens than usual, when Marie started 
from a profound sleep, with a vague sensation that something terrible: 
had occurred ; every pulse was throbbing, though her heart felt stag- 
nant within her. For some minutes she could not frame a distinct 
thought, and then her husband’s fond farewell flashed back; but what 
had that to do with gloom? Ringing a little silver bell beside her, 
Manuella answered the summons, and Marie anxiously inquired for 
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Don Ferdinand. Had he not yet returned? A sensation of sick. 
ness—the deadly sickness of indefinable dread—seemed to stupefy 
every faculty, as Manuella answered in the negative, adding it was 
much beyond his usual hour. 

“Send to the castle, and inquire if anght has detained him,” she 
exclaimed ; hastily rising as she spoke, and commencing a rapid 
toilet. She was scarcely attired before Alberic, with a pale cheek 
and voice of alarm, brought information that a messenger and litter 
from the palace were in the court, bringing the queen’s mandate for 
the instant attendance of Donna Marie. 

“Oh! lady, dearest lady, let me go with thee,” continued the boy, 
suddenly clasping her robe and bursting into tears. “ My master— 
my good, noble master—something horrible has occurred, and they 
will not tell me what. Every face I see is full of horror—every 
voice seems suppressed—every—” 

“Hush !” angrily interposed Manuella, as she beheld Marie’s very 
lips lose their glowing tint, and her eyes gaze on vacancy. “ For 
God’s sake, still thine impudent tongue; thou’lt kill her with thy 
rashness.” 

“ Kill! who is killed?” gasped Marie. “ What did he say! 
Where is my husband ?” 

“ Detained at the palace, dearest lady,” readily answered Manuella. 
““ This foolish boy is terrified at shadows. My lord is detained, and 
her Grace has sent a litter requiring thine attendance. We must 
haste, for she wills no delay. Carlotta, my lady’s mantilla; quick, 
girl! Alberic, go if thou wilt: my Lord may be glad of thee! Ay, 
go,” she continued some little time afterward, as her rapid move- 
ments speedily placed her passive, almost senseless mistress in the 
litter; and she caught hold of the page’s hand with a sudden change 
-of tone, “ go; and return speedily, in mercy, Alberic. Some horror 
is impending ; better know it than this terrible suspense.” 

How long an interval elapsed ere she stood in Isabella’s presence, 
Marie knew not. The most incongruous thoughts floated, one after 
another, through her bewildered brain—most vivid amongst them all, 
hers and her husband’s fatal secret: had it transpired? Was he 
sentenced, and she thus summoned to share his fate? And ther, 
when partially relieved by the thought, that such a discovery had 
never taken place in Spanish annals—why should she dread an in- 
possibility ’—flashed back, clear, ringing, as if that moment spoken, 
Stanley’s fatal threat; and the cold shuddering of every limb 
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betrayed the aggravated agony of the thought. With her husband 
she could speak of Arthur calmly; to herself she would not even 
think his name: not merely lest he should unwittingly deceive again, 
but that the recollection of Ais suffering—and caused by her—ever 
created anew thoughts and feelings which she had vowed unto her- 
self to bury, and forever. 

Gloom was on every face she encountered in the castle. The very 
soldiers, as they saluted her as the wife of their general, appeared to 
gaze upon her with rude, yet earnest commiseration ; but neither 
word nor rumor reached her ear. Several times she essayed to ask 
of her husband, but the words died in a soundless quiver on her lip. 
Yet if it were what she dreaded, that Stanley had fulfilled his threat, 
and they had fought, and one had fallen—why was she thus sum- 
moned ? And had not Morales resolved to avoid him ; for her sake 
not to avenge Arthur’s insulting words ? And again the thought of 
their fatal secret obtained ascendency. Five minutes more, and she 
stood alone in the presence of her sovereign. 

* * * * * * * * 

It was told ; and with such deep sympathy, so gently, so cautiously, 
that all of rude and stunning shock was averted; but, alas! who 
could breathe of consolation at such a moment? Isabella did not 
attempt it; but permitted the burst of agony full vent. She had so 
completely merged all of dignity, all of the sovereign into the 
woman and the friend, that Marie neither felt nor exercised restraint ; 
and words mingled with her broken sobs and wild lament, utterly 
incomprehensible to the noble heart that heard. The awful nature 
of Don Ferdinand’s death, Isabella had still in some measure con- 
cealed; but it seemed as if Marie had strangely connected it with 
violence and blood, and, in fearful and disjointed words, accused her- 
self as its miserable cause. 

“Why did not death come to me?” she reiterated; “why take 
him, my husband—my noble husband? Oh, Ferdinand, Ferdinand ! 
to go now, when I have so learnt to love thee! now, when I looked 
to years of faithful devotion to prove how wholly the past was 
banished—how wholly I was thine alone! to atone for hours of suf- 
fering by years of love! Oh, how couldst thou leave me friendless— 
desolate 2” 

“ Not friendless, not desolate, whilst Isabella lives,” replied the 
queen, painfully affected, and drawing Marie closer to her, till her 
throbbing brow rested on her bosom. “ Weep, my poor girl, tears 
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must flow for a loss like this ; and long, long weeks must pass ere we 
may hope for resignation; but harrow not thyself by thoughts of 
more fearful ill than the reality, my child. Do not look on what 
might be, but what has been; on the comfort, the treasure thon 
wert to the beloved one we have lost. How devotedly he loved 
thee, and thou—” 

“ And I so treasured, so loved. O gracious Sovereign!” And 
Marie sunk down at her feet, clasping her robe in supplication. “ Say 
but I may see him in life once more; that life still lingers, if it be 
but to tell me once more he forgives me. Oh, let me but hear his 
voice ; but once, only once, and I will be calm—quite calm; I will 
try to bear this bitter agony. Only let me see him, hear him speak 
again. Thou knowest not, thou canst not know, how my heart yearns 
for this.” 

“ See him thou shalt, my poor girl, if it will give thee aught of 
comfort ; but hear him, alas! alas! my child, would that it might be! 
Would for Spain and her sovereign’s sake, then how much more for 
thine, that voice could be recalled ; and life, if but for the briefest 
space, return! Alas! the blow was but too well aimed.” 

“The blow! what blow? How did he die? Who slew him?” 
gasped Marie ; her look of wild and tearless agony terrifying Isabella, 
whose last words had escaped unintentionally. ‘Speak, speak, in 
mercy ; let me know the truth !” 

“Hast thou not thyself alluded to violence, and wrath, and hatred, 
Marie! Answer me, my child; didst thou know any one regarding 
the generous Morales with such feelings? Could there be one to 
regard him as his foe ?” 

Crouching lower and lower at Isabella’s feet, her face half buried 
in her robe, Marie’s reply was scarcely audible ; but the queen’s brow 
contracted. 

““ None ?” she repeated almost sternly ; “ wouldst thou deceive at 
such a moment? contradict thyself? And yet I am wrong to be 
thus harsh. Poorsufferer !” she added, tenderly, as she vainly tried to 
raise Marie from the ground ; “ thou hast all enough so bear ; andif, 
indeed, the base wretch who has dared thus to trample on the laws 
alike of God and man, stain his own soul with the foul blot of midnight 
assassination, be him whom we have secured, thou couldst not. know 
him as thy husband’s foe. It is all mystery—thine own words not 
least ; but his murder shall be avenged. Ay, had my own kinsman’s 
been the hand to do the dastard deed.” 
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“Murder! who was his murderer ?” repeated Marie, the horror of 
such a fate apparently lost in other and more terrible emotion ; “who 
could have raised his sword against my husband? Said I he had no 
foe? Had he not one, and I, O God! did not I create that enmity ? 
But he would not have murdered him; oh, no—no: my liege, my 
gracious liege, tell me in mercy—my brain feels reeling—who was 
the murderer ?” 

“One thou hast known but little space, poor sufferer,’’ replied the 
queen, soothingly ; “one whom of all others we could not suspect of 
such a deed. And even now, though appearances are strong against 
him, we can scarce believe it ; that young foreign favorite of my royal 
husband, Arthur Stanley.” 

“ Sranuzy !”” repeated Marie, in a tone so shrill, so piercing, that 
the wild shriek which it formed rung for many and many a day in the 
ears of the queen. And as the word passed her lips she started to 
her feet, stood for a second erect, gazed madly on her royal mistress, 
and then, without one groan or struggle, dropped perfectly lifeless at 
her feet. 


A SABBATH HYMN. 


Prepare and purify my heart, 
Thou who receivest mortal prayer ! 
Its sabbath-thoughts to set apart 
From every worldly hope and fear. 


Oh ! iead my spirit far away, 

From evil haunts of human-kind ; 
Withdraw it from the fragile clay, 

In which Thou hast its light enshrined. 


Let not thy servant pass unblest, 
From mercy’s hallowed dwelling-place ; 
There, when my frailties are confest, 
Give me assurance of Thy grace. 
P. M. 





TALISMANS AND TALISMANIC FIGURES. 


BY JAMES TOWNLEY, D.D. 


Tue almost universal prevalence of idolatry in the early ages of the 
world, was accompanied in most countries by the dedication of repre- 
sentative images to the deities they worshiped. The sun and the 
moonandthe stars, the first objects of idolatrous veneration, had their 
representative idols, supposed to be under the special influence of the 
planetary bodies to which they were dedicated, and possessing through 
that influence a prophetic and powerful character. The astronomical 
pursuits of Chaldeans, and other oriental nations, aided the influence 
of idolatry, and soon introduced the science of astrology in allits ramiti- 
cations, and induced the construction of horoscopical and talismanical 
images and figures. Figures of this description are termed 1310 (ma- 


gan) by the Hebrews; gnSy (tzelmenia), image or figure, by the 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Persians ; Onydop (tulizmam) or ondy 
(tzalimam) by the Arabians ; and 6rotxera (stoikeia) by the Greeks. 
The Hebrew term magan properly signities a paper, or other material, 
drawn or engraved with the letters composing the sacred name 
Jehovah or with other characters, and improperly applied to astrolo- 
gical representations, because, like the letters composing the Incoin- 
municable Name, they were supposed to serve as a buckler or de- 
fense against sickness, lightning, and tempest. 

A Persian writer, quoted by Dr. Hyde, defines the Zelesm or 
Talisman to be “a piece of art compounded of the celestial powers 
and elementary bodies, appropriated to certain figures and positions 
and purposes, and times contrary to the usual manner ;” and Maimoni- 
des remarks, images or idols were called Tzelamim, not from their 
figure or form, but from the power or influence which was supposed 
to reside in them. 

The first construction of astrological or talismanic images most pro- 
bably arose from the wish of the idolaters to represent the planets 
during their absence from the horizon, that they might at all time 
have the opportunity of worshiping either the planetary body itself or 
its representative. Their astrologers, therefore, who appropriated par- 
ticular colors, metals, stones, trees, etc., to the respective planets, 
formed images of such materials as were appropriated to the 
planets they were designed to represent, and constructed them when 
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the planets were in their exaltation, and in a happy conjunction 
with other heavenly bodies ; after which they attempted, by incanta- 
tory rites, to inspire the fabricated symbols with the power 
and influence of the planets themselves. Manilius, a Latin poet, 
who lived in the reign of Augustus, wrote an astrological poem, still 
extant, explaining and defending the science and votaries of astrology. 
He supposes Mercurius Trismegistus to have been the inventor of 
astronomy, and that the science, being afterward cultivated by the 
oriental princes and priests, they introduced astrology, as the result 
and perfection of their studies : 


Such were those wondrous men who first from far 
Look’d up, and saw fates hanging at each star: 
Their thoughts extended did at once comprise 
Ten thousand revolutions of the skies ; 

They mark’d the influence, and observ’d the power 
Of every sign, and every fatal hour ; 

What tempers they bestow’d, what fortunes gave, 
And who was doom’d a king, who born a slave ; 
How aspects vary, and their change creates, 
Though little, great variety in fates. 

Thus when the stars their mighty round had run 
And all were fix’d whence first their race begun, 
What hints experience did to search impart 

They join’d, and observation grew to art ; 

Thus rules were fram’d, for by example shown, 
They knew what would be, from what had been done ; 
They saw the stars their constant round maintain, 
Perform their course, and then return again : 
They on their aspects saw the Fates attend, 

Their change on their variety depend, 

And thence they fix’d unalterable laws, 

Settling the same effect on the same cause. 

* * * * * 

The God or reason which the orbs doth move, 
Makes things below depend on signs above , 
Though far remov’d, though hid in shades of night, 
And scarce to be descried by their own light 

Yet nations own, and men their influence feel ; 
They rule the public and the private will. 


Landseer (Sabsean Researches, pp. 54, 60) supposes that many 
of the ancient engraved Babylonian or Chaldean signets, still preserved 
in the cabinets of the curious, were originally designed as horosco- 
pical representations of the heavens at the time of the birth of the 
original possessor, though destitute of any astral or magical influence. 
But although Landseer and some others suppose that the ancient Chal- 
deans or Babylonians attributed no special or amuletic influence to these 

Vor. 1V.—20 
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signets, it is certain that extraordinary power or influence was attribut- 
ed, generally, to images or figures formed or fabricated according to 
astrological principles. Tradition states that Terah, the father of 
Abraham, was a maker of “ Talismans, or little images framed in some 
planetary hour;” and to which were attributed certain occult and 
mysterious influences, as is evidenced by the tale connected with this 
tradition, and frequently related by writers on Hebrew antiquities, 
from the Bereshith Rabba, and other collections of Rabbinical 
traditions. 

The learned Gregory supposes that Zelisms or magical images 
owed their origin to the false views entertained by the Gentile na- 
tions respecting the Brazen Serpent erected in the wilderness :—“ The 
astrologers,” says he, “had perceived that this God ” (7.¢., the God of 
the Jews) “had been pleased with the Brazen Serpent, which Moses 
the Talisman (so they would account him) set up upon a pole in the 
wilderness (Numbers xxi. 8), and I need not stick to affirm that the 
Brazen Serpent against the Fiery Serpents was the first occasion 
(I say not given, but) taken of all these Talismanical practices.” But 
whether this erudite writer be correct or not in his conjectures as 
to the origin of Zelesms or Talismans, it is certain such images, 
constructed under certain positions of the heavens, were very generally 
used amongst the ancient nations, as the means of protection and 
safety, both to cities and persons. The Rabbis affirm that the dlind 
and the lame mentioned 2 Sam. v. 6-8, were images written upon 
with the oath which Abraham and Isaac made to Abimelech, and that 
they were called “blind ” and “ lame,” because “ they had eyes and saw 
not, they had feet and walked not.” They were, therefore, most 
probably “ stoichiode or constellated images of brass, set up in the 
recess of the fort, called in scorn (as they were hated by David’s soul) 
the blind and the lame ; yet so surely intrusted with the keeping of 
the place, that if they did not hold it out, the Jebusites said they 
should not come into the house, that is, they would never again commit 
the safety of the fort to such palladiums as these.” The images of 
emerods and mice, sent with the Ark of JeHovau by the Philistines (1 
Sam. vi. 4, 5, 11, 17, 18), appeared to have been such telesms or tal- 
ismanic figures, formed according to astrological rules. Gregory 
details many instances of a similar nature ( Works, ¢. vii., viii.). Dr. 
Adam Clarke observes, “It was a very common usage, when a plague 
or other calamity infested a country, city, &c., for the magicians to 
form an image of the destroyer, or of the things on which the plague 
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particularly rested, in gold, silver, ivory, wax, clay, &c., under certain 
configurations of the heavens; and set this up in some proper place, 
that the evil thus represented might be driven away. These conse- 
ciated images were the same that are called ¢alismans, or rather 
telesms, among the Asiatics. Mr. Locke” (and he might have added 
Gregory) “ calls the diviners talismans / but this is a pitiful mistake: 
the image, not the fubricator, was called by this name. I have seen 
several of these talismans of different countries; and such images 
were probably the origin of all the forms of gods which, in after-times, 
were the objects of religious worship. It is well known that Ire- 
land is not infested with any venomous creatures ; no serpent of any 
kind is found in it :— 
‘No poison there iufects, no scaly snake 
Lurks in the zrass, nor toad annoys the lake. 
“ This has been attributed to a ¢elesm, formed with certain rites, under 
the sign scorpio. Such opinions have been drawn from very ancient 
Pagan sources: ¢. g., a stone engraved with the figure of a scorpion, 
while the moon is in the sign Scorpio, is said to cure those who are 
stung by this animal. Apollonious Tyaneus is said to have prevent- 
ed flies from infesting Antioch, and storks from appearing in Byzan- 
tium, by figures of those animals formed under certain constellations. 
A brazen scorpion, placed on a pillar in the city of Antioch, is said to 
have expelled all such animals from that country : and a crocodile of 
lead is also said to have preserved Cairo trom the depredations of 
those monsters. Virgil refers to this custom (Eclogue viii. p. 80), 
where he represents a person making two images, or ¢elesms, one of 
wax, another of clay ; which were to represent an absent person, who 
was to be alternately softened or hardened as the waz or clay image 
was exposed to the fire. 
“ Limus ut hic durescit, et hzec ut cera liquescit 
Uno et eodem igni; sic nostro Daphnis amore. 

‘* As this clay hardens, and this wax softens, by one and the same fire, so may Daph- 
nis, by my love. 

“A beautiful marble figure of Osiris, about four inches and a 
quarter high, now stands before me, all covered over with hieroglyph- 
ics: he is standing, and holds in each hand a scorpion and 
a snake by the tails, and with each foot he stands on the 
neck of a crocodile. This, I have no doubt, was a ¢elesm, formed 
under some peculiar configuration of the heavens, intended to drive 
away both scorpions and crocodiles. This image is of the highest an- 
tiquity, and was formed probably long before the Christian era.” 
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“ Pliny notices the figures of eagles and beetles carved on emeralds, 
and Marcellus Empiricus the virtue of these beetles, especially tor 
diseases of the eye. The most revered sort were those made ac- 
cording to the Samothracian mysteries. They were pieces of metal, 
with certain figures of stars, commonly set in rings, but not always. 
The Arabians in Spain spread them all over Europe, though the use of , 
them had never become obsolete.” Zalismans or telesms have been 
divided into different kinds or classes, which have been thus distin- 
guished by the indefatigable Fosbrooke (Encyclop. of Antig.): 1. 
The Astronomical, with celestial signs and intelligible characters ; 
2. The Magical, with extraordinary figures, superstitions words, 
and names of unknown angels ; 3. The Jfized, of celestial signs and 
barbarous words, but not superstitious, or with names of angels; 4. 
Sigilla Planetarum, composed of Hebrew numeral letters, used by 
astrologers and fortune-tellers ; 5. “Hebrew Names and Characters. 
Of this last kind were those formed according to the cabalistic art. 
Such, for instance, appears to be the hexagonal one termed the Shield 
of David or Seal of Solomon, which was said to be a security against 
wounds, would extinguish fires, and perform many other wonders; 
and by which Solomon was said to have accomplished the most extra- 
ordinary objects. This figure had one or otherot thenames of God dis- 
posed within it according to the principles and rulesof Jewish Cabala: 
the name most frequently inserted was the barbarous term roar 
(Aaxa) contracted from the Hebrew words— 94% odyd 73) 7T8: 
“ Thou art strong in the eternal God.” According to R. Solomon, 
the theraphim ot the Scriptures were “images which spoke by the in- 
fluence of magical art ;” aud R. Eliezer, in Perke Eliezer, says, they 
were statues in the form of a man, constructed under certain con- 
stellations, which, from the influence they received, spoke at certain 
hours, giving answers to whatever questions were asked ; and adds, 
that the reason why Rachel stole the theraphim from her father Laban 
was, for fear he should learn trom them the route of Jacob and his 
family. 

It is highly probable, that the prohibitory injunctions of the Second 
Commandment were directed, not only against idols or images act- 
ually formed in order to be venerated or worshiped, but also against 
all such talismanic figures and hieroglyphical characters as might 
lead the people into idolatry in any of its varied forms. Michaelis 
observes that, “in order to preserve their treasures of knowledge, and 
their discoveries in natural science, the Egyptian priests made use, not 
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of common writing, but of Hieroglyphics. With these they inscribed 
obelisks and walls, even those of subterraneous vaults and galleries ; 
and also square stones which very much resemble our grave-stones. 
With these hieroglyphic stones, idolatry was practiced. In Egypt 
they were regarded as the god Thoth, the god of sciences ; and, as 
late as the time of Ezekiel, we find an imitation of this species of idol- 
atry common among the Jews, and described in chap. viii. 8-11, of 
his prophecy. According, therefore, to that fundamental principle 
of the Mosaic polity, which dictated the prevention of idolatry, it be- 
came absolutely necessary to prohibit stones with hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions. Besides, in an age where so great a propensity to super- 
stition prevailed, stones with figures upon them, which the people 
could not understand, would have been a temptation to idolatry, even 
although the Egyptians had not deified them as they actually did.” 
To these observations we may add the remarks of the ingenious 
Landseer in his “ Sabsean Researches :” 

“The prime cause,” he observes, “of the postdiluvian apostasies 
from the purer deism of Noah and of Job, appears to have been the 
ignorant contounding, by a superstitious people, of Siens, with 
Causes. From this source proceeded the idolatry which is at once 
disclaimed and reproved by the latter, in a sublime and often-cited 
text, and which it also appears was in his time and country cogni- 
zable by the magistracy. ‘If (says the venerable sufferer) I beheld 
the sun when it shined, or the moon progressive in brightness; and 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand: this (also) were an iniquity to be punished by the Judge: for I 
should have denied the God that is above.’ (Job xxxi. 26, 27, 28.) 
And on account of this prevailing heresy, Moses expressly prohibited 
their making unto themselves ‘graven images,’ the likeness of things 
in heaven above, &e.; and this at the very time that cherubim were 
permitted, and even ordained, to be exhibited in the tabernacle, 
and on the ark of the covenant. Now, to have been made to them- 
selves ; that is, for each man to keep in his possession whilst sojourn- 
ing in the desert, these prohibited articles must have been small; to 
have been termed likenesses of things in heaven above—objects of 
worship too!—they must—at least, bearing in mind the pervading 
astronomy of this remote period, I find it impossible to come to any 
other conclusion—have born some real or fancied resemblance to 
planets and constellations; and to have been graven images, they 
must have been sculptured on hard and durable substances, and 
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sculptured in intaglio: we should recolJéct, too, that such works are, 
in the Bible, expressly and repeatedly distinguished from cast figures, 
or ‘molten images,’ as well aS from such as were overlaid with 
beaten gold: in short, these Chaldean engravings, and the portable 
part of the hieroglyphical engravings of Egypt, are the only 
productions that have descended to our knowledge, which at all 
accord with what is described and prohibited in the Second Command- 
ment.” 

Divination by precious stones was likewise very extensively prac- 
ticed by heathen nations, in almost every part of the world. Of 
this mode of divination, Warton offers the following conjecture as to 
its origin. “The nations bordering uponthe Jews,” says he, “ attrib- 
uted the miraculous events of that people to those external means 
and material instruments, such as symbols, ceremonies, and other 
visible signs or circumstances, which, by God’s special appointment, 
under their mysterious dispensation, they were directed to use. 
Among the observations which the oriental Gentiles made on the 
history of the Jews, they found that the Divine will was to be known 
by certain appearances in precious stones. The Magi of the East, 
believing that the preternatural discoveries obtained by means of the 
Urim and Thummim, a contexture of gems in the breast-plate of the 
Mosaic priests, were owing to some virtue inherent in those stones, 
adopted the knowledge of the occult properties of gems as a branch 
of their magical system. Hence it became the peculiar profession of 
one class of their sages to investigate and interpret the various shades 
and coruseations; and to explain, to a moral purpose, the different 
colors, the dews, clouds, and imageries, which gems differently ex- 
posed to the sun, moon, stars, fire, or air, at particular seasons, and 
inspected by persons particularly qualified, were seen to exhibit. 
This notion being once established, a thousand extravagancies rose, 
of healing diseases, of procuring victory, and of seeing future events, 
by means of precious stones, and other lucid substances. (See Plin. 
Nat. Hist. xxxvii. 9, 10.) These superstitions were soon ingrafted 
into the Arabian philosophy, from which they were propagated all 
over Europe, and continued to operate, even so late as the visionary 
experiments of Dee and Kelly. It is not in the mean time at all 
improbable, that the Druidical doctrines concerning the virtues of 
stones were derived from these lessons of the Magi; and they are 
still to be traced among the traditions of the vulgar, in those parts 
of Britain and Ireland where Druidism retained its latest establish- 
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ments. See Martin’s West Isles, p. 167, 225 ; and Aubrey’s Miscell. 
p. 128, London 8vo.” 

Amulets or charms, also, were similar in nature to the oriental 
telesms or talismans, except that they were not always regarded as 
connected with astral influence. The term amulet was probably 
derived either from amula, asmall vase for containing lustral-waters, 
among the ancient Romans, for purification and expiation, sometimes 
carried in the pocket ; or from amolir2, to remove, from its supposed 
power of removing or preventing evil. The amulets of the Persians 
or Greeks were small cylinders, ornamented with figures and hierogly- 
phics. The erudite “Sabsean Researches” of Landseer exhibit 
unequivocal proof that the ancient Chaldeans and Zabian idolaters 
constructed and wore astrological cylinders, either as the horoscopes 
of their birth, or as instruments of preservation or prosperity. The 
amulets of the Greeks or Romans were gems of almost every kind, 
crowns of pearls, necklaces of shells, gems, coral, heads and figures 
of divinities, heroes, horses, dogs, rats, birds, fish, &c., and grotesque 
and obscene images. These they placed around their neck, espe- 
cially of children, or hung them onthe jambs of doors, so that, in opening 
them, they caused the amulets to move and ring the bells attached 
to them ; in some cases, they were placed atthe entry of shops, 
or even of forges. All nations, indeed, have been fond of amulets 
or charms: the Jews were extremely superstitious in the use of them 
to drive away diseases ; and the Mishna forbids them, unless received 
from an approved man, who had cured, at least, three persons before 
by the same means. After the Christian era, we hear of charms, 
made of the hair of she-bears, or toys tied to them, as remedies 
against witchcraft ; parts of St. John’s Gospel worn round the neck ; 
verses of the Old or New Testaments, put even upon horses ; magi- 
cal characters written upon slips of parchment; remedies wrapped 
up in searlet cloth; ear-rings and common rings made of ostrich 
bones. Reginald Scot states, that if a jasper be set insilver, and worn 
as a ring on the finger, its virtues are reported to be great and vari- 
ous, of which he gives the following summary, in a quaint transla- 
tion from Marbodeus, by Abraham Fleming. 

Seven kinds and ten of jasper-stones 
Reported are to be ; 
Of many colors this is known, 
Which noted is by me, 


And said in many places of 
The world for to be seen 
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Where it.is bred ; but yet the best 
Is through the shining green, 
And that which proved is to have 

In it more virtue plac’d ; 
For being borne about of such 
As are of living chaste, 
It drives away their ague fits, 
The dropsy thirsting dry, 
And put upon a woman weak 
In travail which doth lie, 
It helps, assists, and comforts her 
In pangs, when she doth cry. 
Again it is believ’d to be 
A safeguard frank and free, 
To such as wear and bear the same ; 
And if it hallow’d be, 
It makes the parties gracious, 
And mighty too that have it ; 
And noisome fancies (as they write 
That meant not to deprave it) : 
It doth displace out of the mind : 
The force therof is stronger, 
In silver if the same be set, 
And will endure the longer. 


In the sixteenth century, we have amulets worn round the neck 
against pestilence, made of arsenic; and warehoused in large quan- 
tities. One item says, “ A hundryth wight of amletts for the neke, 
xxx* iiij*” The author of the “ Vulgar Errors” tells us, that hollow 
stones, called in the North holy stones, are hung up in stables to pre- 
vent the night-mare, or ephialtes ; and the Rev. Mr. Shaw, in his ac- 
count of Elgin, &. (see Appendix to Lennant’s Tour), informs us 
that at the full moon in March, they cut withes of the mistletoe, or 
ivy, make circles of them, keep them all the year, and pretend to cure 
hectics and other disorders by them. The reader who wishes to pur- 
sue the subject, may find ample opportunity in perusing old Reginald 
Scot’s rare and curious work, entitled, Zhe Discovery of Witcheraft, 
London, 1665, folio, in which, whilst he acknowledges the existence 
of witches and the influence of many kinds of divination, of which he 
gives, what he regards, incontrovertible instances, he also endeavors 
to expose the fallacy and fraud in the practices of many pretenders to 
the arts of divination, necromancy, and witchcraft, and warns the ma- 
gistrates to be cautious in receiving the evidence preferred against per- 
sons accused of witchcraft and similar arts; and to exercise mercy in 
their judicial sentences. “Surely their charms,” saith he, “can no 
more reach to the hurting or killing of men or women, than their ima- 
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ginations can extend to the stealing and carrying away of horses and 
mares; Neither hath God given remedies to sickness or griefs, by 
words or charms, but by herbs and medicines, which He himeelf hath 
created upon earth, and given men knowledge of the same ; that he 
might be glorified for that therewith He doth vouchsafe that the mal- 
adies of men and cattle should be cured: and if there be no affliction 
nor calamity, butis brought to pass by Him ; then let us defy the devil,, 
renounce all his works, and not so much as once think or dream upon 
the supernatural power of witches. Neither,” adds he, writing at a 
period when persons suspected of witchcraft were frequently put to 
death, “let us prosecute them with such despight, whom our fancy 
condemneth, and our reason acquitteth: our evidence against them 
consisting in impossibilities, our proofs in unwritten verities, and our 
whole proceedings in doubts and difficulties.” (Address to the 
Readers.) 


LETTERS ON THE READING OF THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES. 


By Daviw FRIEDLANDER. 
(Continued. from page 251.) 
FIFTH LETTER. 


Or Micah, the contemporary of Isaiah, and who came forward some 
time after that prophet and orator, we possess only three addresses to 
the nation. That he composed many others, which were lost, is not 
at all improbable; and we are also justified in concluding, from the 
import of his prophecies, that he did not deliver them verbally, but 
composed them in writing, and promulgated them in the two sister 
states Judah and Israel. His language is pure; and in the art. of 
political delineation, in all-affecting fervor, as well as in nobleness or 
sentiment, he may almost be ranked in the same degree with the great 
Isaiah. We should have been able to judge him still more correctly 
and precisely, if, as we mentioned before, more of his rhetorical 
effusions had come down to us. The 6th and 7th chapters have 
evidently the form of a dialogue, which has not escaped the notice of 
our Jewish commentators. To clear up the obscurity which neces- 
sarily must arise, if the verses are not appropriated to their respective 
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speakers, I have in the following translation, according to Eichhorn, 
adopted this appropriate division, which materially contributes to the 
clearness of their sense. True, there are yet many obscurities left. 
Whole passages, as well as single words, still appear partly strange 
and unsatisfactory to our taste, and partly undeciphered. But were 
we to demand the utmost distinctiveness, the clesest connection, and 
everything else belonging to a perfect modern oration, we might as 
well resign altogether the enjoyment of the sacred records in this 
respect; for these difficulties we shall encounter everywhere in the 
prose, as well as in the poetic writing of the sacred records, for 
well-known reasons. We must, therefore, content ourselves with the 
reading of the whole to enjoy the concord and harmony of the divine 
composition, which we will now more nearly examine. The Prophecy 
is addressed to Juduh, the Ten Tribes of Zsrael being already carried 
captives by the Assyrians to Babylon. Micah appears and tells 
Judah that if she also perseveres in her lawless career, she must 
share the same fate—a sad and dreadful one! The orator, however, 
concludes his prophecy (in accordance with the then prevalent 
custom) with a graphic description of the golden age, which he 
vouchsafes will be sure to follow, provided the worship of the only 
true God be re-established in her midst ; but then heathens and the 
Gentiles will also participate in the happiness which is to follow. 

The following may be called the passage which forms the basis 
of the oracle. God commands his confidant the prophet to assemble 
Judah, and to summon them before the divine tribunal of justice. 
The tribunal is under the open canopy of heaven. The whole nation 
is assembled. The manifestation of God’s revelation is visible on 
the mountains. In poetic language mountain and hill are the seats of 
the Deity, whenever the Lord in his mercy deigns to reveal Himself 
to mankind. And now we listen to the speakers, the Lord, the 
Prophet, and the people. 


THE PROPHET. 
1. Hear ye now what Jehovah saith. 
THE LORD tO THE PROPHET. 


Arise, arise, contend thou before the mountains, 
And over yonder hills thy voice shall resound. 


7n obedience to this call THE PEOPLE appear, and THE PROPHET proclaims the Divine 
message. 


2. Hear ye, O mountains, Jehovah’s controversy, 
Ye firm and rocky pillars of the earth ; 
Jehovah has a controversy with his people, 
The Lord himself will plead with Israel ! 
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THE PROPHET pauses, and THE DEITY appears. 
3. O my people, what have I done unto thee ? 
Wherein have I wearied thee, my beloved ? 
Testify against me! 


. That I led thee forth from Egypt’s land, 
And burst the fetters of cruel bondage ; 
hat I sent before thee as thy guides 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ? 


. O my people, remember whom Balak, Moab’s king. consulted ; 
What Balaam, Peor’s son, to him made answer ; 
What eventful things from Shittim unto Gilgal did happen ; 
Then wilt thou be mindful of Jehovah’s loving-kindness. 


THE PEOPLE, silenced by this incontrovertible rebuke, imagine in their erroneous notions 
of atonement, to appease the Divine wrath by adding sacrifice to sacrifice, offering 
to offering. 


6. Alas, wherewith shall I come before the Lord? 
How am I to humble myself before Him on high ? 
Shall I appease Him with burnt-offerings ? 

With the blood of tender calves of a year old? 


. Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of mighty rams ? 
Or with ten thousands of rivers overflowing with oil ? 
Shall my first-born suffer for my transgressions ? 
Or the fruit of my body exviate the sins of my soul ? 
THE PROPHET interposes with the expression of purer religious sentiments. 

8. O son of earth, how long since hast thou been told 
What is good, and what Jehovah of thee requireth : 
‘* But justice to practice, but mercy to love, 
And humbly to walk with thy Maker above !” 


. Thus thy voice, O Jehovah, unto the city crieth, 
That virtue may behold thy name and revere. 
Hear ye now the punishment 
And who hath appointed it! 


THE PROPHET pauses, THE DEITY appears and proclaims the cause of the evil decree, and 
the vindication of justice. 
10. Do not ill-gotten treasures fill the wicked’s houses, 
Heaped up by abominably scant measure ? 
. Can I count them pure with the wicked balances, 
Or them with the bag of deceitful weights ? 


. Shall I tolerate the rich fattened with plunder ? 
The inhabitants of a city immersed in lies ? 
Whose tongue is deceitful in their mouth ? 


3. Therefore do I humble thee with heavy affliction. 
Thine own sinfulness engenders thy desolation ! 


. Thou shalt eat, but shalt not be satisfied ; 
Devastation in the midst of thee shall rage ; 
Thou shalt acquire much, but save naught : 
What thou savest I give up to the sword. 


. Thou shalt sow, but thou shalt not reap ; 
Tread thy olives, but not anoint thee with oil ; 
Press thy grape, but not drink the wine. 


. As long as Omir’s statutes are thy guides, 
And the deeds of Ahab’s house thy example ; 
As long as in their counsels thou walkest, 
So long shall I give thee up to desolation, 
And thy inhabitants to mock-laughter and hissing: 
Thus shall ye bear the reproach of my people. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ) 
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BY A WELLINGTON HART. 


Ir we look back to thehistory of our Government, we will find that 
in the Senate of the United States, filled as it has been by men of 
scholarly attainments, retinement, and knowledge, none have entered 
that distinguished body and made their mark so rapidly and effective- 
ly as Hon. Carl Schurz. To trace his early history, it was about the 
year 1855-6 Mr. Schurz was a resident at Watertown, Wisconsin. 
He had not been long in the country, and was comparatively unknown 
unless to the German element of the State. 

He had barely found a spot suitable for his home, when he 
immersed himself in politics, attending public meetings, agitating 
Republican doctrines as set forth by the platform of that party, and 
finally taking the stump for its nominees. Here the first favorable im- 
pression was formed of Mr. Schurz’s qualities of mind, and his claims as 
an orator and debater. He traveled over the Eastern, Western, and 
Midland States, and became finally one of the most brilliant and 
attractive lights of the Republican party. His anterior history before 
coming to America was eminently patriotic and republican, in our 
acceptation of the term. The reforms that the people demanded 
were ignored by the German government, and revolutionary senti- 
ments were instilled into their minds. In this Mr. Schurz aided and 
assisted his patriotic brethren, feeling and believing that the time 
was not far distant when concessions would be forced from their royal 
ruler; but the government crushed out all elements of revolution, and 
among others who fled the country, Mr. Schurz sought in the United 
States, a spot where he was safe from persecution, and where every 
man was his own sovereign. 

As we have said, he was a politician and sought ottive. Although 
much desired by him, he was ofttimes disappointed, and after a resider e> 
of a few years in Wisconsin, he moved to Detroit, and assumed the 
editorial chair of the leading Republican paper of that city. Cireum- 
stances caused him to sever his relation with it, and after a year 
or two he removed to St. Louis, Missouri, and took an interest in the 
German Republican organ of that city. 

The war breaking out, he patrivtically tendered his services 
to Mr. Lincoln—who always had a high regard for Mr. Schurz—and 
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he appointed him a Brigadier-General in the volunteer army. He 
commanded the Eleventh Army Corps, and in every position and 
relation of military life he always exhibited throughout the entire 
conflict, prudence, energy, and bravery, concomitants to make an 
acceptable military man. Although the press of theday arraigned Mr. 
Schurz severely for the unfortunate panic which seized upon the regi- 
ments under his command, no blame was attached to him. Panics 
occur in mostarmies, and there isno accounting for the sudden and 
electrical frights which seize whole regiments. At the first battle of 
Bull Run, a remarkable feature of this character occurred toward the 
close of the battle. The Federals or Union party had won the day. 
Patterson, of Pennsylvania, was expected with reinforcements. It was 
known that Johnston had reinforced General Beauregard, when both 
armies were seized with panic. The former thought the fortune of war 
was against them, scattered, and fled, and some of the most gallant 
regiments sought security at the forts of Arlington, Virginia, and 
the opposiag army simultaneously retreated toward Richmond. The 
profession of arms requires deep thought and study, more so than any 
other profession, for the lives of the men are confided to their com- 
mander, and in the case of Mr. Schurz, he was not educated in the 
arts of war, therefore is he deserving of the fullest meed of praise for 
the manner in which he handled the army confided to him. The 
Germans did yeoman service during the war, and preserved that 
traditionary claim for bravery, endurance, and subordination, which 
their people have enjoyed for centuries. At the close of the war, Mr. 
Schurz was appointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain. He did not appreciate much the office, and returned to 
America to find himself the most popular favorite for the United 
States senatorship, to which he was elected for the term ending in 
1875. ; 
Here, in that body, where the voices of Benton, Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, Silas Wright, and Douglas, have so often thrilled the nation 
in animated debates, Mr. Schurz was received with the greatest 
cordiality and respect; but he possessed an opinion of his own, and 
his speeches on subjects which affected the administration of the 
government alienated some of the leading Republicans from him. 
He could afford to receive the shafts of those who were chained 
to party, and he still pursued the even tenor of his way. On 
the Samana Bay purchase his voice was heard in opposition, and when 
the Government was making sales of arms and munition of war to the 
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French government, his denunciations partook of inspiration. This 
country was at peace with Germany, yet, instead of acting in a 
strictly neutral manner, our government was aiding and abetting an- 
other power with whom we were at peace, to wage war. He 
denounced the act as one of duplicity, and dishonorable in its character. 
His speeches made him many friends, and it was conceded that as 
the debater, orator, and scholar he had not his equal in the Senate. 
His suavity of manner, and the calm and intelligent way in which he 
discusses the subject, grappling with every thread of the argument, 
never fails somehow to exhibit the weak points of his opponents, and 
although indisposed to recede from the views he has formed, he never 
forgets the amenities of life and never indulges in personalities; 
consequently he maintains the dignity of a United States Senator, 
while, we regret to say, many senators lower it. 


For the last four years, the late Mr. Sumner had a supporter who | 


rendered yeomin service in exposing wrongs and endeavoring to lay 
bare the monstrous corruptions which have infested the Government. 
Carl Schurz was the Pythias, who stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the distinguished Damon who has passed away. 

He is the only man in the Senate on whom the mantle of Charles 
Sumner has fallen. He has not his equal there: his deep studies, 


the easy grace with which he delivers his sentiments, his words flow- 
ing from his lips like 


“* Orient pearls at random strung,” 


he stands before the people to-day as the frank, ingenuous states- 
man gifted with intellect, high-toned, and honorable; the foe of 
corruption, the friend of freedom in its widest sense. Politicians, 
generally speaking, are not always to be relied on, yet Mr. Schurz 
has been tested, he has been preferred to positions of great distinction, 
and whether filling the editorial chair or commanding a corps Carmeée ; 
whether representing his adopted country abroad or filling the 
distinguished position as a United States Senator, he has fulfilled all 
that was expected, all that was required of him, and yet rumor says his 
position is menaced, and an opposition has been manifested to his re- 
election. We hope, most earnestly hope, that the petty machinations 
of frivolous politicians will not prevent the rise and further progress 
of this accomplished man. He is, however, young, and can bide his 
time. He is but one in a thousand who has been selected for high 
places, and fulfilled allthat was required of him, and yet in his meridian 
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has secured the admiration of those who have watched his career. He 
possesses 


‘* A gigantic mind, fit to grapple with whole libraries.” 


When expre:sing his views in the Senate, Mr. Schurz invariably has 
studied the question, and having weighed well the subject in his mind, 
he delivers his sentiments with an earnestness that rivets the attention 
of his listeners, and he never fails to leave a deep impression. 

On the financial question of inflation or contraction, although the 
entire western and southern portion of the United States were in favor 
of expansion, Mr. Schurz consistently stood in opposition, with a 
calmness, that even his opponents were foreed to credit him with 
a sincerity of purpose that characterized all his public acts. When 
the Liberal movement was inaugurated, Mr. Schurz ranged himself 
under that banner. The great popularity which the late Mr. Greeley 
enjoyed, the purity of his character, together with that deep study of 
the wants and wishes of the people, his love of country and her 
institutions, awakened a sympathy for him who was one of the most 
devoted and distinguished sons of this republic. Mr. Schurz was in 
sympathy with Mr. Greeley, and when the nomination took place he 
had the honor to lead, and give him all the moral support he could. 
The results are well known, a bitter campaign—in which the grossest 
personalities were indulged in and hurled at this estimable gentleman 
and those who supported him—resulted in the re-election of the 
present incumbent, and his worthy adversary closed his days in a luna- 
tic asylum. Mr. Schurz, the still consistent and patriotic statesman, 
never deserted Mr. Greeley, and in a very short time he has lost by 
death two friends whom the entire nation mourned. 


‘*'Thus woe succeeds a woe, as wave & wave.” 


Within a month after the demise of Charles Sumner, Senator 
Schurz was invited by the citizens of Boston to deliver the funeral 
oration. His acceptance of that mournful duty allowed him, without 
much rhetorical display of sentiment, to utter in the manliest spirit 
his estimate of the character of the dead statesman to whom he was 
so much attached. He was frank in the opinions he stated, and he 
laid before the people of Massachusetts the foibles as well as the noble 
traits which formed the character of the anti-slavery champion. He 
mournfully portrayed the grief and sadness of the people who con- 
gregated in the streets to meet “no pageant, no military parade 
with gay banners, or pompousarray of dignitaries in civic robes—noth- 
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ing but a hearse with a coffin, and in it the corpse of Charles Sumner.” 
He proceeded to examine the character of him “ who had stood aloof 
from the multitude, giving his friendship tothe few, while to the many 
he appeared distant, self-satisfied, and cold.” How truthful was this 
picture! Mr. Sumner had apparently no sympathy for the world; 
he was an anchorite who preferred the seclusion of his chaste and 
classic home toall the gayeties and alluremenis of society. His thoughts 
drifted into but one channel, and they created that bitter fire of an- 
tagonism in his breast which led to the stormy and acrimonious de- 
bates in the Senate, resulting in his gross personalities toward the 
South and subsequently his punishment by Congressman Brooks. He 
‘was aman of no concessions or compromises, but possessed of great 
moral courage, and alas! somewhat impracticable. The frankness of 
Mr. Schurz in delineating the character of Mr. Sumner without bias, 
pleads in a forgiving spirit to those who disliked him. 
‘¢Let those love now who never lov’d before, 
Let those who always loved now love the more.” 

The presence in the Senate at the same time of Sumner, Chase, and 
Seward gave Mr. Schurz the opportunity of comparing the actors who 
hastened on the “irrepressible conflict.” The two latter were differ- 
ently schooled as statesmen—they were politicians, Sumner was not. 
Although he possessed a studious mind, vast learning, and great legal 
attainments, with powerful eloquence, he was only an idealist, to deal 
terrible blows at an institution he viewed as a blot upon the escut- 
cheon of America. He devoted his life to that duty, and he 
lived to see slavery obliterated from the soil. We need not go fur- 
ther into the merits of this beautiful eulogium. Mr. Schurz, ani- 
mated by pure regard, esteem, and affection for a departed friend, laid 
his tribute of laurel mournfully and ‘gracefully on his tomb, feeling 
throughout his speech— 


‘* Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to that whose course is run.” 


We have thus imperfectly sketched the career of this eminent 
statesman, the limits of a magazine article forbidding our having 
gone too deeply into detail. From the evidence of his past it will be 
safe to predict that all the future actions of Mr. Schurz will redound 
to his own honor and to the credit of his adopted country. 





